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SEBASTIAN STROME, | Sebtn 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
—_——~— 


CHAPTER XIII. CURSE AND BLESSING. 
On the last day of the old year Sebastian 


attended two funerals. To the first, which 
took place in the forenoon, he went alone. 
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It was an unpretending affair, and, the 
weather being inclement, there were few | 
persons present. The sandy earth which | 
j the gravediggers had heaped up on one 
side of the grave was whitened by the 
| snow, which also fell wavering down into 
| the narrow depths of the grave itself, and 
I venidhid there. Phillips, the curate, who 
{ had to conduct the ceremony, looked very 
{| cold and glum; and while reading the 
service, he was chafing the thick-jointed 
» red fingers of the hand which held the book 
with those of the other hand, and secretly 
} resenting the rules of clerical etiquette 
| which forbade his wearing thick gloves, a 
muffler, and a hat. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
stood leaning against one another close to 
the edge of the grave; the latter crying 
feebly and wiping her eyes and face with a 
} very large white handkerchief, while the 
old man was to outward appearance stolid 
and impassive, save for a twitching of the 
eyebrows now and then, and an occasional 
involuntary movement of the head, upon 
the bald crown of which stray snow-flakes 
settled. Sebastian, who had taken up his 
station immediately behind these two, was 
chiefly occupied, as to his external mind, 
in thinking how badly Phillips read the 
service, and in contrasting his harsh and 
hurried delivery with the tender eloquence 
with which Mr. Strome had always spoken 
the words. As to his internal mind, it was 
in a condition too troubled and disordered 
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for Sebastian to wish to analyse it clearly, 
justat present. It would force itself upon 
his attention soon enough, whether he 
would or no. 

The old couple were not, at first, aware 
of Sebastian’s presence; but towards the 
end Mr. Jackson, turning towards his 
wife, caught sight of him, and an expres- 
sion of solemn gratification passed across 
his visage; and after the ceremony was 
over, and the final prayer uttered, he faced 
round to him and put out his hand. 

“Tis kindly done of you to come here, 
sir,” he said, “and you havin’ grief of 
your own, too. Maria, don’t ye see here 
is Mr. Sebastian, come in all the snow to 
see the last of our poor gal? ’Tis kindly 
done, sir. But Mr. Strome, he had al’ays 
a good word for Fanny, when all was 
again’ her; and if he’d been alive this day, § 
I’m bold to think he would have spoke the 
last words over her grave himself. Not § 
but what that young gentleman there has J 
done everythin’ all right and proper. But f 
he never know’d our Fanny, sir—poor lass! { 
she was @ grievous sinner, as we all are, 
and wo’se, maybe; but she’ve suffered 
grievous for it, and the Lord be mercifal ! 
But your father know’d her; and so did } 
you, sir: don’t you mind, Maria, Mr. 
Sebastian had ever a kind word for our 
Fanny. And Fanny she did think great 
things of you, sir; and maybe, if you’d 
been ordinated for a priest in time to do 7 
it, ye might have preached the burial 
service over her yourself—it would ha’ 
done our hearts good to hear Mr. Sebas- 
tian preach the burial over our Fanny, f 
wouldn’t it, Maria? Well, His will be 
done!” 

The old man spoke thus in detached 
sentences, as they walked away from the 
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grave towards the entrance of the church- 
yard. Sebastian listened in silence, obliging 
himself to appreciate the full shame and 
bitterness which every unconscious word 
wrought in him. It had been from the 
first a question in his mind whether or not 
he should tell all the truth to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson: he had decided, for the time 
being, not to do so. He did not adopt this 
course out of kindness to himself—at least 
so he fancied ; for those, in whose eyes he 
would most have wished to stand well, 
were already acquainted with the facts. 
But he did not wish to publish the disgrace 
of the name which his father bore while 
the latter’s funeral solemnities were still 
unperformed, and while his mother’s grief 
might still claim to be spared the disclosure 
of its whole cause. He had in his heada 
secret project which, when the fit season 
came, would both strip his sin naked to* 
the eyes of the world, and at the same‘ 
time, so far as might be, atone for it. But 
until that season arrived, he would continue 
to appear respectable, and to suffer what- 
ever humiliation such false respectability 
might inflict upon him. Therefore, when 
he parted from Mr. and: Mrs. Jackson at 
the churchyard-gate, he shook hands with 
them as if he were indeed the stainless 
Christian gentleman that they believed him 
to be. After they had gone on a few steps, 
Mrs. Jackson turned back to say that it 
was their purpose to adopt Fanny’s child 
as soon as it had been weaned from the 
nurse who had been provided for it; and 
she added that, if Sebastian were made a 
minister in time to officiate at the child’s 
baptism, it would be a blessing and a 
favour if he would do so. 

“Tf I am, I will,” he replied curtly, and 
that was all. 

Sebastian leaned his elbows upon the 
gate, and rested his chin upon his hands, 
and remained motionless in that position 
for a long while. It was a brief pause in 
the midst of the whirl of trouble and con- 
flict that beset him: an interlude, not by 
any means of peace, but of stillness. 
There was no sound anywhere ; the aimless 
snow-flakes fell without noise. There was 
nothing to think about; in fact, one of the 
features of the situation most disagreeable 
to Sebastian was its lack of any opening 
for mental activity. Unless he could feel, 
he could do nothing ; and the greater part 
of his life thus far had been an effort 
to emancipate himself as much as pos- 
sible from the dominion of feeling. His 


order, and the effect of his grief and shame 
was to make him snffer indeed, but, as it 
were, ignorantly and awkwardly: he could 
not turn the pain to any account, and even 
asked himself, at times, whether he really 
felt it, or only imagined he did. He could 
understand—none better—the most refined 
form of intellectual anguish; but was not 
this anguish of the heart a delusion and a 
conventional humbug ? 

By-and-by he was aware of a muttering 
voice approaching up the road, and turning 
his face in that direction, he saw Prout 
coming towards him. There was an ex- 
aggeration in the fellow’s gait and a 
recklessness in the set of his garments 
which suggested the first stages of intoxi- 
cation, and occasioned Strome a passing 
sensation of aversion and contempt. 

‘“‘ But after all,” he immediately said to 
himself, “Prout is indefinitely less con- 
temptible than I am from the moral stand- 
point—whatever that is! A man who is 
uniformly stupid and occasionally drunk 
may plead an alibi in cases where I should 
be put to it to save my soul alive! Where 
are you going, Prout?” 

Prout wheeled about suddenly, and after 
contemplating his questioner with great 
solemnity for a few moments, replied: 
“Mr. Strome, I’m goin’ to th’ funeral.” 

“Whose funeral?” 

Prout extended one hand in an oratorical 
manner towards his interlocutor, and after 
a further pause, apparently for the purpose 
of criticising the appropriateness of his own 
gesture, he delivered himself as follows: 

“Mr. Strome, I al’ays make point of 
answerin’ a gen’leman’s question. All the 
same, I do take it bit bard, Mr. Strome, 
when a young fellow like me be asked by 
gen’leman like you, what fun’ral. I do 
take it hard !” he repeated, abandoning the 
oratorical attitude, and rubbing his hand 
clumsily over his eyes. 

“No offence intended, Prout,” replied 
Strome, restraining an impuise to sarcasm ; 
“but Fanny Jackson’s funeral was over 
half an hour ago.” 

“Fanny ain’t buried!” the other ex- 
claimed, his under-jaw droppiug, and his 
arms falling heavily to his sides. 

“They must have finished filling in the 
grave by this time.” 

Prout breathed fast and \ond for a few 
moments, and ended by bursting into tears 
and sobs, wiping his face with the cuff of 
his sleeve, and shifting from one foot to 
the other with a kind of rhythm of grief, 
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still leaning upon the gate, observed him 
curiously but not very sympathetically. He 
had not before been aware that Prout was 
especially attached to Fanny; and though 
the young fellow’s present behaviour in- 
formed him as to that point, he was inclined 
to fancy that a sorrow which could mani- 
fest itself so noisily was not likely to be 
either profound or lasting. Moreover, 
three-fourths of its vivacity was probably 
due to the beer which Prout had been 
swallowing at the public-house. 

Howbeit, when Pront’s sobs had died 
away, it was evident that the effect of his 
potations had in some measure disappeared 
along with them. He stood for a while 
with his eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
ground in front of him, and then, swing- 
ing himself over the low stone wall of the 
graveyard, set off briskly towards the spot 
where the gravediggers were just bringing 
their labours to an end. Strome, after 
a slight hesitation, followed more slowly, 
partly to see what the other would do, and 
partly to prevent him from doing anything 
indecorous. By the time he arrived Prout 
was on his knees by the grave’s side, rubbing 
his hands slowly up and down his thighs. 
Strome touched him on the shoulder. 

“Come, my man; you'd better get up 
and come away,” he said. “It’s all over, 
you see. There’s nothing to be done here 
now.” 

“Mr. Strome, do you believe as Fanny 
is there ?” enquired Prout, pointing down 
at the raw grave-mound, while he looked 
up in Sebastian’s face. 

“T saw her body put there, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“Ah! Well, what I mean is: is Fanny 
Jackson, her as we used to know—you 
know’d her, sir, I b’lieve, as well as me— 
is she down there under that cartload o’ 
frozen earth—she herself?” 

“Tf you know your catechism, Prout, 
you don’t need to ask such questions,” 
Strome answered brusquely, though in 
truth rather taken aback by the query. 
“You had better get up and come home.” 

“I’m as well here as anywheres till I 
gets a new place, thanks all the same to 
you, sir,” returned Pront, getting never- 
theless to his feet. “Yes, I knows my 
catechism well enough, but I don’t some- 
how feel just now as if it was all right- 
down earnest, honour bright, and no 
mistake. I was uncommon fond o’ Fanny, 
and it don’t seem somehow nat’ral that 
one I was that fond of should be put down 
a hole with a lot of earth on top of her. It 


| don’t seem any more nat’ral than if they 


| was to go to bury the fondness I had for |; 


her in a hole too. D’ye see what I’m 
drivin’ at, sir? I ain’t much good at 
words, I know that; but your father, he’d 
’ave understood me—he was up to them 
| things, without no words needed.” 

“You were really fond of Fanny, were 
you?” rejoined Strome, passing over the 
latter part of this speech. 

“Fond of her? Yes; I was fond of 
| her!” said the other, straightening himself 
| and speaking with emphasis. “It’s more’n 
|a year ago I axed her if she'd ’ave me, 
and she wouldn’t. That would be about 
the time she was gettin’ in with that scamp 
as ruined her—damn him, whoever he is! 
She wouldn’t ’ave me then; but she'd 
’a taken me now, if she ’adn’t gone an’ 
died just when I was waitin’ to ax her the 
second time. Yes; I was fond o’ Fanny.” 

“Do you mean you would have married 
her, in spite of her disgrace ?” 

“ Accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’ the 
disgrace ain’t been on Fanny’s side; she 
was all fair an’ above board. It’s that sneak 
what done it to her, and then gone off 
an’ left her—he’s got disgrace enough for 
twenty, if you like! Yes; I'd ’a married 
her, disgrace or none. But Fanny’s done 
wi’ marryin’ now. All as is left for me is 
her baby, but I'll take care o’ that like it 
was mine.” 

“What have you to do with her baby ?” 
demanded Strome quickly and sharply. 

“ Because it would ’a been mine as well 
as hers if things ’ad gone the way they 
should—that’s what it is!” Prout replied, 
somewhat defiantly. ‘An’ if its father’s 
got anythin’ to say about it, just let him 
come on an’ say it, an’ I’d be glad to see 
im!” added he, putting out his arm with 
the fist clenched. 

“‘Tt’s enough for you to know that the 
law will not allow it,” said Strome, after a 
pause. “You can show no claim, in the 
first place; Mr. and Mrs. Jackson come 
between the father and you. Besides, you 
have no means: I don’t know whether you 
are even in a situation—are you P” 

“No, sir; I don’t say as I am. Mr. 
Fawley give me my wages in place of 
warnin’ four days ago, all because I’d 
missed of meetin’ Fanny at a place she 
didn’t come to, and not lettin’’em know 
up to the Hall arterwards; an’ I’ve been 
spreein’ it ever since. But what I feel is 
this: I’m in a way to go to the bad—the 
worst kind—now Finny’s dead, if I don’t 
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be fond of ’stead o’ her; but ’avin’ the kid, 
I’d be up to workin’ to keep it in proper 
style, an’ myself too. I wouldn’t answer 
for myself without the kid, and it’s not 
the old folks is a-goin’ to stand in the way 
of it; and so no more need you, sir.” 
None of the latter half of Prout’s 
harangue had reached Strome’s ears, his 
mind being wholly absorbed in following 
out the unexpected clue which the man’s | 





“How should I knowf I ’ad my 
d’rections. What are you up to now? 
’Ullo! I say, ’ow came you to know she 
lived in Falkirk Road? Maybe you’ve 
been visitin’ her yourself! Maybe you—eh! 
Mr. Strome! ” 

“Well? What are you looking so white 
at?” 

“Look ’ere—it can’t be true what I’m 
thinkin’—it ain’t been you f it ain’t been 


allusion to Fawley had given him. He | your father’s son as would ’a’ done such a 
had not previously been aware that Prout | thing? There—say no!” 


had been in Fawley’s service; still less | 


Prout’s cheeks were bloodless and his 


had he thought of connecting either of | voice was shaking; there could be no doubt 
them with Fanny’s tragedy. A keen and | that his amazement and consternation were 


practised brain like Strome’s does not need | 
to go through all the steps of a syllogism 
in order to arrive at the conclusion; he 
perceived almost immediately that Fawley 
must have known or suspected his con- 
nection with Fanny, and that he had 
intended making use of the knowledge to 
separate him and Mary Dene. Fawley had 
been forestalled there; but his rival’s sen- 
timents towards him were none the more 
charitable on that account. Fawley had 
written the anonymous letter; Fawley had 
in some way induced Fanny to come to 
Cedarhurst; at the time when he met 
Fawley at the club, the latter must have 
already put his nefarious scheme in motion; 
| and probably had engaged Strome in play, 
; not more in the hope of winning his money 
than with the view of keeping him from 
finding out what was going on at home. 
Strome’s command of his secret was lost; 
there was no telling to whom Fawley 
might not have betrayed it. And yet how 
to account for Prout’s ignorance of it? 
Was he really as ignorant as he appeared ; 
or was thissome further attemptat cajolery ? 
The thought brought a glitter into Strome’s 
unequal eyes as he stepped in front of Prout, 

who was standing with his back to the 
grave. 

“‘Look at me, my man. Where were you 
told to meet Fanny ?” 

Prout, with the waywardness of a half- 
intoxicated man, chose to resent the tone 
in which this question was put. 

“You're not my master, Mr. Strome,” 
said he, “and I don’t know as I’m called 
on to tell you anythin’. What business is 
it o” yours?” 

‘Your master, and you too, were at her 
lodgings—in Falkirk Road.” He said this 
slowly, eyeing Prout fixedly the while, in 
order to judge by his face whether or not 
the surmise were correct. ‘ What were you 
bringing her to Cedarhurst for? ” 


| 





genuine. Strome had committed himself, 
and could not draw back. It was probable 
that Prout, as soon as he had recovered 
from the first effects of the revelation, 
would be inclined to violence; the fellow 
had considerable local fame as a bruiser, 
and he certainly looked more than a match 
for Strome. The latter, however, was never 
averse from combat, whether intellectual 
or physical; and now, as he confronted 
Prout’s gradually lowering visage, he felt 
that a savage hand-to-hand struggle would 
be nothing less than delightful to him. He 
was in a mood to kill or to be killed, and 
Prout would serve his turn as well as 
another. The place, too, was grimly ap- 
propriate. He looked at his antagonist with 
a bantering smile. 

“So now, Master Prout, you understand 
why I forbid you to have anything to do 
with Fanny’s baby,” he said. ‘‘ You were 
good enough just now to damn its father, 
and to say you wished you had him here. 
Here I am.” 

“Tt was you, then, and no mistake? It 
was you as—did it?” 

“You must be very stupid, my good 
Prout, ‘and no mistake.’ It was I, and no 
one else.” 

“Well now, this ain’t no laughing 
matter,” said Prout, scowling a little and 
drawing up the under lids of his eyes, which 
he fixed on Strome. ‘I sworn, if ever I 
meet that man, I’d mash him!” 

As he spoke, he pulled his arms out of 
his coat, and was about to throw it upon 
the grave-mound behind him ; but checked 
himself, and hesitated. Strome meanwhile, 
still smiling, had drawn off his gloves, 
folded them, and put them in his pocket. 
He glanced critically at his opponent’s 
brawny figure, estimating the chances of 
the contest. There was no disguising on 
which side the odds must lie. 

To his complete astonishment, however, 
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Prout, with a dogged air, proceeded to put 
his coat on again, as if the fight were over, 
instead of not yet begun. 

“What's the matter, man? Do you 


know what you are doing ? ” he exclaimed, | 


as soon as the extremity of his surprise 
allowed him to speak. 

“I’m goin’ to let you alone, that’s all,” 
replied Prout, standing close to the other 
and staring him in the face. “You may 
mash yerself, if you like; it’s no good to 
me. A fellow as has done what you done 
ought to thank a man for knockin’ him 
down. You won’t get it from me.” 

Strome was fairly staggered. “ You— 
impudent coward!” was all he could falter 
out. 

Prout had walked away a few steps; he 
stopped and came back, but with his hands 
behind him. “That ain’t the right word 
for it, Mr. Strome,” he said. “I’m no 
coward, and if I was, I needn’t to be afeard 
of you. Only, I ain’t got no stomach for 
this business, I’m free to say it. And I 
couldn’t do nothin’ with you when I got 
you licked.” 

It was a sign how much Strome was 
moved that he failed to note the uncon- 
scious humour of this remark. Losing all 
control of himself, he struck out fiercely 
at Prant’s face. Prout parried the blow, 
but did not offer to return it. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said, not tauntingly, 
but with a dogged sullenness. “I don’t 
want nothing to do with you. You’re your 
father’s son—and that’s worse for-you than 
any licking I could give you. There ain’t 
nothin’ for me to fight for; you spoilt my 
chance when you ruinated this poor gal 
what’s lying here; and I wouldn’t take 
the kid now, not if you was to give it 
me, seein’ as you’ve got a part init. The 
devil ’ll get me, maybe—it’s little I care ; 
but I’d a deal rather have it out with him 
than to dirty my ’ands with you—and so 
good mornin’ to you, sir.” 

It is very likely that Prout’s whimsical 
forbearance was due to the perversity of 
partial drunkenness, the vagaries whereof 
are often more fantastic than those of 
drunkenness full-blown; and that had he 
been quite sober, he would have needed no 
urging to give Strome his fill of fisticuffs. 
None the less bitter must be Strome’s sense 
of mortification; things had come to a 
pretty pass, indeed, if a beer-besotted foot- 
man could refuse to compromise his self- 
respect even so far as to punch his head ! 

When Prout had gone ont of sight, 
Strome, who had remained motionless be- 


| 
| side the grave, stared all about him ina wild 
| and strange fashion, and suddenly burst out 
| ina spasmodic and harsh laugh. When his 
| laugh was over, he began to walk round 
| and round the grave, seemingly not know- 
|ing what he was about. In spite of the 
| chill snow-laden air, his face was wet with 
| perspiration. At last he sat down upon 
the grave. By degrees the heat of his rage 
gave place to a great coldness, so that his 
teeth chattered, and shiverings passed 
through his whole body. By-and-by a 
sort of terror of desolation took possession 
of him: he felt what it was to be alone. 
He got down on his face upon the grave, 
and thought of the body that lay a yard or 
two beneath him. Life and death—he felt 
the full horror of them both now, as he 
had not felt it even when he held his 
father’s dead body in his arms. At last a 
moment had come when Sebastian had for- 
gotten his self-consciousness, and did not 
behold himself acting a part. Anyone who 
had seen him lying there, with his white 
hands grasping the frozen earth, might 
have thought him dead; but it was not 
his body that died at thistime. Something 
died no doubt: something, perhaps, was 
born. But when, after a while, Sebastian 
got up and left the grave, mechanically 
brushing the dirt and snow from his clothes, 
he carried with him no hope, and no be- 
ginning of consolation. In his passage 
through the valley of humiliation, his eyes, 
though tears had smarted in them, had 
sought no gleams of light above the hills. 
The minister’s funeral took place late 
that afternoon, the service being conducted 
in the church where he had preached for a 
generation. Here were gathered together 
many men whose names were well known 
in England. The coffin was attended on 
its journey by a long and honourable array 
of carriages; but several people remem- 
bered to observe that Mary Dene was not 
among the mourners. Selim Fawley, how- 
ever, was present with Aunt Sophia in the 
Denes’ carriage, and this circumstance oc- 
casioned some comment. Sebastian, who 
had had time during the past week to 
speculate as to Mary’s probable behaviour 
in the matter, was upon the whole inclined 
to think that she had met the difficulty in 
the best way open to her; but he did not 
understand why Selim should be so promi- 
nently put forward. It was as if he were 
in some sort her representative. In the 
midst of his other troubles Sebastian found 
space to be troubled by this. It was no 





longer any concern of his what Mary 
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might do or intend : he had told her plainly 
enough that he had no affection for her, 
and that meant, if it meant anything, that 
she was indifferent to him. Yet he was 
not quite indifferent to the idea of her as- 
sociating herself in any way with Selim. 
But what was it that she had said, just 
before they parted at their last interview P 
In the turmoil and distress of that moment, 
Sebastian had scarcely paid due attention 
to the words; but now he fancied that 
Selim’s name had somehow passed her lips. 
Was it credible that she would use Selim 
as @ weapon of retaliation ? 

“T hope not—I hope not!” muttered 
Sebastian, shutting his teeth together. 
“She would regret cutting her own throat 
less. She would not know until it was too 
late. I stopped it once, but I can do noth- 
ing now :—I hope not!” 

And being unwilling to add any unneces- 
sary fardel to the load he had to bear, 
he resolved not to believe it. Trouble, like 
money, is borrowed only by such as lack 
experience of it. 

Since the night of Mr. Strome’s death, 
Sebastian and his mother had held but 
little conversation, and that relative to 
merely external matters. There is a kind 
of spiritual giddiness following great moral 
shocks, which demands time for the soul to 
recover its balance. There had been no 
visible alteration of manner on either side, 
both probably perceiving that any change 
in this direction, how great soever, must 
needs be utterly incommensurate with the 
extent of the change within. Moreover, 
the loss of the husband and father afforded 
them a common ground of meeting, and in 
this way freed their relations from much 
of the embarrassment that might otherwise 
have attended them. But all the same, the 
mother and son knew that their mutual 
position would have to be defined sooner 
or later; and when, after the return from 
the funeral, they found themselves alone 
together in the minister’s study, where his 
last unfinished sermon still lay upon the 
desk, and the fire burnt low, it was felt on 
both sides that the opportunity had come. 
They sat on opposite sides of the hearth, 
and their faces were in shadow. 

“Mary was not there,” remarked Mrs. 
Strome. 

“TI did not expect she would be.” 

At this there was a short pause; 
the mother said: “You had told 
then ?” 

“Yes, on Christmas Hye; and of course 
our engagement ended.” 





“Yos,” assented the mother quietly, and 
forbore all enquiries. 

This marriage had been a vital hope of 
hers in what now seemed a long-past and 
unfamiliar state of existence; it was 
different now. Mary Dene, and the future 
in which she was to have borne a part, 
were become almost like dim recollections 
in the grim face of other events. 

“Tt would be a kindness, mother,” said 
Sebastian, “if you would say to me the 


hardest and truest things you have to say.” 


“T am afraid you will not find much 
hardness in me, my son—nor much of 
anything,” she answered. “I will only 
try to tell you some of the things I have 
felt. I was rebellious against God when I 
saw your father dying, and seeming to 
forget me, and thinking only of Fanny. I 
was angry with her, and said I would 
never forgive her. Then youcame. What 
had happened to you seemed so strange, I 
did not altogether understand it at first; 
I oniy felt that God had punished me; and 
then, you-know—I kissed her, and took 
the baby. It was a true kiss, my dear.” 

“Tt was more than any other woman 
would have done.” 

“T am sure I trust not. But if anyone 
had told me when you were born that one 
day you would do that thing, I should have 
said that then you would be no longer a son 
of mine. We know ourselves so little until 
the time comes! My dear, what I feel is 
that you are more my son than ever. I 
wish I conld be more than ever a mother 
to you. But life has gone out of me. It 
seems strange to be alive.” 

“T can’t ask you to live for me.” 

‘If my life could be of any use to you, 
or to anyone, more might be given me. 
And I thought that perhaps I might be of 
use to the baby. I have a right to think 
I may be useful to my grandchild.” 

In attempting to give the last word an 
indifferent emphasis, Mrs. Strome pro- 
nounced it a little too distinctly. 

“Oh, the child is my affair!” said 
Sebastian hastily. 

Mrs. Strome folded her hands in her 
lap, in order the better to control their 
slight tremulousness. 

“Can it not be yours and mine, too? ” 

“Tam the only one who is responsible. I 
want to take the responsibility, and all it 
implies. If I were to share it—even with 
you—I should end worse than I have begun. 
Do you see what I mean?” 

“Tf you mean that you depend on the 
child to keep you from evil——” 
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“Yes, something of that sort.” 

“ Bat, my son, have you forgotten the 
Lord's Prayer ?” 

“No, mother; and I’m not an Atheist; 
but I haven’t said that prayer for several 
years past, and I don’t think I shall ever 
say it. God may have created man, but He 
leaves men to themselves, for good or evil. 
However, I didn’t mean to bring in this. 
I do believe in morality ; and I’ve planned 
out a sort of life for myself. All I can say 
abont it is, that it will be a change from 
what has been before. I shall go ont of 
sight, for one thing.” 

“Let me think a little,” said the mother 
in a rather faint voice; and the silence 
that ensued was not broken for some 
minutes. At length she asked: 

“ Shall [ have news of you?” 

“Tf you wish it, I will arrange for you 
to get a letter now and then.” 

“Tt must be regularly, or not at all.” 

“ Regularly then, mother.” 

“T was not prepared for your scep- 
ticism,” she said after a further pause. 
“T think I am glad to hear that it is so 
with you. That is a strange thing fora 
mother to say to her son. But if you had 
believed, and yet sinned in that way, it 
would have been worse for yon—more of 
a profanation. You have a great and 
terrible experience before you, my dear—a 
terrible lesson; but it might have been 
worse. You trust in yourself, and not in 
God; you think you can live a moral life 
without God. You will have to learn why 
that cannot be—how it is impossible. You 
will have to learn that you cannot be a 
true gentleman without God. Now, my 
dear, [ want you to give me a promise.” 

* Well, mother.” 

** Most men, when they have found that 
out, are prevented by a false pride from 
confessing it. I want your promise not to 
yield to that weakness. Be brave enough 
to own the truth when you feel it. Do 
not think I am asking an easy thing of 
you; promise it as if it were the most 
difficult thing in the world, or else do not 
promise it. Do not promise and forget.” 

“T promise with all my heart!” said 
Sebastian; ‘and I will remember.” 

““Come here, my son, and kneel down 
by my chair.” He cime, and she took one 
of his hands between hers, and said: “I 
love you, my dear, and I shall always love 
you. Whenever you think of me, think of 
that, and that I shall always pray for 
you. I shall pray besides that I may live 
until you have kept your promise. If you 





send me the letter regularly I think I shall 
live: it will depend a great deal on that.”’ 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Now I will bid you good-night, as. I 
used to do when you were a little child.” 
She then put her hands on his head, and 
said: “‘ May the Lord bless you, my dear 
son; may He lift up the light of His 
countenance upon you, and give you 
peace. Amen.” She kissed him on the 
forehead and on both cheeks. He bent 
lower and laid his face upon her knees 
for a moment, and then arose. 

“T will sit here alone a little while 
before I go to bed,” she said. “Good- 
night. I shall be lonely when you are 
gone, Sebastian, but I agree with you that 
that will be best. It will be happy when 
you come back.” 

Then Sebastian understood that he must 
not come back until he had kept his 
promise. But that would be never; for 
the time to keep it could never come. 

He walked out into the garden, and 
thence into the private lane that led to 
the churchyard. The snow had ceased, 
but the sky was still overclouded; the 
moon was not up, but the earth was 
lighted by its own whiteness. He paced 
along slowly, and when he came to the 
churchyard wall, he looked across towards 
his father’s grave, which happened to be 
quite near Fanny’s. He was now on the 
side of the churchyard opposite to that 
on which he had met Pront in the morning. 
As he looked towards the graves, he saw a 
dark figure moving near them. In the 
uncertain light he could not make out 
whether if were man or woman. He 
vaulted quietly over the wall, and ad- 
vanced towards it. It retreated at his 
approach; and as it gained the road, he 
saw that it was a woman, stately of bear- 
ing, with a long black veil. When he 
reached his father’s grave, he found lying 
upon it a great wreath of fresh roses. 
Bat he had not needed that to recognise 
the veiled visitor. 





CREMATION. 

Tue word Cremation is now so frequently 
met with in the newspapers, in connection 
with parliamentary proceedings, govern- 
ment interviews, scientific papers, and 
public speeches, that an explanation of its 
meaning, and the purport of the system 
to which it relates, becomes desirable: 
more especially as the general public are 
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almost wholly ignorant of the subject. 
The present article, therefore, aims neither 
at advocacy nor at condemnation ; it deals 
with facts and arguments. 

Cremation, or burning, is one among 
many modes of disposing of dead bodies. 
There have been others adopted by different 
nations at different periods of history ; such 
as interment in the ground, exposure on 
platforms to the action of air and sunshine, 
abandonment to vultures and other birds 
of prey, drowning in the sea, &c. Of 
these, sepulture, or burial under ground, 
is adopted in an overwhelming majority of 
civilised countries. 

Why, it has been asked, should this 
ancient custom be disturbed? Simply be- 
cause the general health of the whole 
population is the subject af issue, say its 
opponents. The laws of chemistry are 
so rigorous that they will come into opera- 
tion in organic as well as inorganic bodies. 
All the substances, either by rapid com- 
bustion or by slow putrefaction, become 
resolved eventually into a small number 
of chemical elements—carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, &c. And these elements come 
into use over and over again, in a surprising 
variety of combinations. The carbonic acid 
which deposits its carbon in the leaves of 
trees may perchance have formed part of a 
dead body. All this carbon has played its 
part, and many parts, in its time, in animal 
existence from monad up to man. Our 
mahogany of to-day—to use Sir Henry 
Thompson’s singular illustration—“ has 
been many negroes in its time, and before 
the African race existed was an integral 
portion of many a generation of extinct 
species. And when the table, which has 
borne so well some twenty thousand 
dinners, shall be broken up from pure 
debility and consigned to the fire, thence 
it will issue into the atmosphere as car- 
bonic acid, again to be devoured by the 
next group of hungry vegetables—green 
peas and cabbages, say, in a London market- 
garden, to be daintily served on the table 
which now stands in that other table's 
place ;” and so on to the building up of a 
human being. 

That the carbonic acid from graves is 
deleterious to the living is admitted by 
most medical men. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in 
evidence given before a parliamentary 
committee several years ago said: “No 
dead body is ever within the earth with- 
out polluting the soil, the water, and the 
air around and above it.” We are laying 





another authority, “ by accumulating dead 
bodies in churchyards and cemeteries.” 
Some medical chemists assert that the 
gases from dead bodies will penetrate 
eight or ten feet of sandy or gravelly soil; 
but the cemetery authorities dispute the 
correctness of this estimate. It has been 
found that fresh meat becomes tainted in 
a single night if placed near the carbonic 
acid gas hovering over the graves in some 
over-filled churchyards. 

In the old days of London graveyards, 
the scenes sometimes laid bare when graves 
were opened were too terrible to dwell upon. 
Matters are much better now, when inter- 
ment within the metropolis is forbidden 
by law. 

The number and weight of dead bodies 
buried in a large city in a year are more 


considerable than most of us suppose— 


each one giving forth deleterious carbonic 
acid into the atmosphere. Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, nearly forty years ago, made 
an estimate that our funerals in London 
cost ten pounds each, taking the average 
of rich and poor, old and young, or six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num for sixty thousand funerals. This 
was considered by many persons to be 
an over estimate; but Sir Henry Thomp- 
son has recently endorsed it, making allow- 
ance for increase of population in forty 
years. Eighty thousand burials (now) 
cause the liberation of four million cubic 
feet of carbonic acid gas, the whole of 
which, beyond what is absorbed by the 
soil, “‘must.pour into the water below 
or the atmosphere above.” 

And now for cremation. Other modes 
of disposing of the bodies of our dead need 
not be dwelt upon in this brief sketch. 
Many excellent persons advocate immersion 
in the water at sea ; and the ceremonial of 
a sailor’s funeral is not the less touching 
through being simple. But what becomes 
of the body of poor Jack? Does it not, 
sooner or later, become food for fishes or 
marine animals; and may not these 
creatures become food for man; and may 
not Jack thus be served up again in a 
very different form? Not a pleasant 
thought if we indulge in any sentimentality 
on the subject. 

Among whom cremation first arose it 
would now be impossible to determine. 
Dr. Bigelow expresses an opinion that 
“When a hero died, as his body was cor- 
ruptible, and therefore unfit to be trans- 
ferred entire, the expedient became hit 


up poison for our children’s children, says | upon of reducing it to ashes, in order that 
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by bringing them home the manes of the 
deceased might be obliged to follow; and 
the benefit of his tutelage be secured to his 
country. By degrees the custom became 
common, and superseded the ancient mode 
of burial.” Be this as it may, the Greeks 
and Romans, in disposal of their dead by 
burning, piled up four or five tiers of 
rough logs, placed the bier on them, and 
the body on the bier, and consumed all by 
fire. The ancient Egyptians prevented the 
ashes of the body from mixing with those 
of the pile and bier by wrapping the body 
in amianthus or asbestos cloth. In some 
countries it was customary to place the 
urns containing the ashes along the high- 
ways outside towns; a graceful adornment 
which was treated with respect by the 
townsmen. 

About ninety years ago Mr. Copland, 
a landowner living in the south-west of 
Scotland, sent a paper to the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, eluci- 
dating the probability that cremation was 
at a remote period practised in the region 
of Galloway. He found many cairns 
and many quadrangular enclosures con- 
taining fragments of bone which appeared 
to have been exposed to the action of fire ; 
together with iron bars, which might 
possibly have served to support the body 
while burning. The facts adduced were 
interesting, but scarcely sufficient to bear 
the inference drawn. 

As the practice of cremation on any- 
thing like a scale that would be conducive 
to the health of the living would require 
apparatus of much complexity and cost, 
the question arises—Who is to do it? 
Governments and municipalities might ; 
but the subject is as new to them as to 
other people, and they would have to be 
converted to the system before they would 
attempt to convert others. Then comes 
another question: Can it be effected 
through the instrumentality of joint stock 
companies? Here arises the hitch, that 
shareholders would be doubtful of profit 
from a scheme that depends for support 
on a public almost wholly ignorant of the 
subject. There seems, then, only the 
formation of societies ; and this is the mode 
that is at present adopted. 

The Cremation Society of England, as 
one example, was founded five years ago, 
with Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent 
physician, as president, and Mr. Eassie as 
honorary secretary; to hold meetings of 
members, to publish reports and papers, 
to form a library and museum, and to 





e% 
grant money in aid of building crematories 


out of the anuual and life subscriptions 
paid by members. All the members sub- 
scribe a declaration: ‘‘ We disapprove the 
present custom of burying the dead, and 
desire to substitute some mode which shall 
rapidly resolve the body into its compo- 
nent elements by a process which cannot 
offend the living, and shall render the re- 
mains absolutely innocuous. Until some 
better method is devised, we desire to 
adopt that which is usually known as 
cremation.” 

The society hitherto has not had much 
success. An application was made to two 
counsel learned in the law, to ascertain 
whether common or statute law interposed 
any obstacle. The search was long, the 
result dubious; bat it was accepted as 
rendering at least probable the fact that 
the crematory process was legal, “ pro- 
vided that it involved no consequences 
which could be construed by anyone as a 
nuisance.” A conditional agreement was 
made with one of the metropolitan 
cemetery companies for the erection of a 
crematorium in their grounds. But a 
sudden check was put to this; in applica- 
tion to the bishop of the diocese to give 
his permission, he replied that he would 
not if he could, and could not if he would 
—the ground being consecrated. Very 
recently a cabinet minister suggested to a 
deputation that the proposers of the scheme 
should frame a new Act of Parliament, 
and take their chance of seeing it passed 
into a law, declaring cremation to be legal; 
and another cabinet minister, in parlia- 
ment, has made a similar suggestion. 
What chance such a measure would have 
of passing into a law, without the declared 
support of the government, the reader 
must decide for himself. 

Let us now glance slightly at what has 
been attempted on the Continent. Italy had 
published, down to 1877, thirty works and 
papers relating to cremation, Germany 
sixteen, Austria five, Switzerland and 
Belgium four each, France nine, and 
United States four; and others have since 
been added to the list. Gotha was, the 
first government of Germany to grant 
permission for cremation. Prussia from 
the first has held aloof. A cremation 
congress was held at Dresden three years 
ago, attended by representatives from Paris, 
Rotterdam, Geneva, Dresden, Hamburgh, 
Leipzig, Bremen, Chemnitz, and London. 
On comparing notes, the representatives 
found that legal difficulties stand in the 
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way in nearly all European countries; | lined with fire-resisting composition. The 


and that unless and until these are re- | fuel actually-used in this remarkable fur- 


moved, little progress can be made in the | nace is wriform, a mixture of heated gas 
matter. | with heated air. The temperature pro- 
Next we will notice the plans which | duced when actual combination takes place 
have found most favour for reducing | is something enormous. 
a dead body to its clements by parva The reader will now naturally wish to 
heat. | know whether any cases of actual crema- 
What then are the furnace arrangements | tion have taken place, and under what 
deemed most likely to be suitable? The| conditions. We will give half a dozen 
central fact of cremation is that the body | examples. 
should be reduced to its chemical elements| About five years ago the wife of an 
as quickly as possible. No lingering pro-| English baronet died. After embalming, 
cess of putrefactive fermentation, poisoning | her body was conveyed to Dresden and 
the air with deleterious compounds. A | placed in the care of M. Siemens. The 
Dresden architect and a civil engineer | coffin was placed in one of his improved 
exhibited at the cremation congress plans | and intensely-heated furnaces; and in the 
and elevations for a proposed crematorium | short time of three quarters of an hour all 
adequate to the requirements of a popula- | that remained of the body and coffin had 
tion of two hundred thousand, a chapel or | become six pounds of ashes. 
temple surrounded by the other necessary; The Chevalier Keller, of Milan, who had 
buildings ; a memorial hall on each side for | paid much attention to cremation, directed 
the statues.of eminent men ; galleries ex- | in his will that his remains should be dis- 
tending around the four sides of an open | posed of by that method, and made pro- 
quadrangle; all proper formalities for | vision for the construction of the neces- 
the reception and identification of the| sary buildings and apparatus. Two years 
bodies of the dead in the hall, or proces- | elapsed after his death before his executors 
sion of relations and friends to the chapel ; | and friends could give effect to his wishes, 
a religious service of any kind that may be | during which time his body was preserved 
desired; the lowering of the body on a|by embalming. At length the scruples 
bier, with wreaths and immortelles, through | and avowed dislike of the authorities were 
a hollow catafalque into a lower chamber ; | removed, and about three years ago the 
farnace doors opened by attendants, who | ceremony took place. A procession of 
slide the coffin into it; furnace divided | many influential men at Milan accom- 
into compartments, each for a separate | panied the body to the cemetery, enclosed 
body ; ashes removed from acrypt beneath | in a wooden coffin and borne on a funeral 
the furnace, and put into a Columbarium | car. It was met at the entrance by the 
or urn-chamber. Such is the scheme, | Rev. F. Paria; and a funeral service 
which most persons will think is of far | began, which was finished under the roof 
too ambitious a character. | of the new building. After the members 
The furnace proposed to be employed is of the family had given the necessary 
that of M. Siemens, well known to manu- | authorisation, the body was placed in the 
facturers aud smelters as the regenerating | furnace, and consumed in about an hour 
furnace. When death occurs, and the; anda haif. During this time an Italian 
necessary certificates have been signed, | professor explained the action of the ap- 
the body is placed in a light wooden shell, | paratus; another professor delivered an 
then into a suitable outer receptacle, pre- | address; while a third gave a sketch of 
paratory to removal for religious rites of | the origin and progress of cremation. On 
whatever kind. After a proper time has|the following day the ashes, weighing 
elapsed, the body, thus enclosed, is conveyed | about six pounds, were removed from the 
to the spot where cremation is to be per- | furnace, placed in a cinerary urn, and 
formed. When there, nothing need be | given to the members of the Keller family. 
seen by the attendants beyond the placing| In the same city, about three months 
of the shell within a small compartment | afterwards, Signor Locatelli directed by 
and the closing of the door upon it. The | will that, after death, his body should be 
shell, containing the body, slides down to | embalmed for five months, and finally dis- 
a heated furnace, where it remains till| sipated by cremation. The ceremony was 
cremation is completed. The ashes are then | duly performed, and the chamber contain- 
placed at the disposal of the relatives or | ing the furnace sealed with the municipal 
friends of the deceased. The furnace is | seal. The ashes were afterwards placed 
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in an urn, which was sealed with hydraulic 
cement. 

Two years ago the cremation of Dr. C. F. 
Winslow took place at Salt Lake City, in 
pursuance of his will The duration of 
burning was longer in this than in other 
instances—two hours and a half. The 
furnace was probably not sufficiently 
heated ; and the process was in some way 
not well managed, seeing that offensive 
odours were perceptible fifty yards off. 

In the same year the body of a poor 
little infant underwent cremation under 
rather queer circumstances. The father, 
a workman residing at New York, was a 
Lutheran, his wife was a Jewess. They 
could not agree as to the cemetery to 
which the body should be conveyed, so the 
father made short work of it: he got an 
undertaker to put the body into a box and 
burn it in a furnace! 

Last year died Mrs. Pitman, who had 
directed in her will that her body should 
be destroyed in a crematorium built by 
Dr. Le Moyne, at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania. Her husband gave effect to her 
wishes. Her body was reduced to a few 
pounds of dry ashes in about an hour and 
three-quarters. The husband announced 
an intention of putting the ashes at the 
foot of a rose-bush. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s strongest oppo- 
nent, when he broached this subject five 
years ago, was Mr. Holland, Medical 
Inspector of Burials for England and 
Wales, under the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. His official posi- 
tion gave importance to his opinion. Never- 
theless, it is unquestionable that medical 
men, when they have spoken on the sub- 
ject, generally take a favourable view of 
the new system. Dr. Parkes, Professor of 
Military Hygiene at the Army Medical 
School at Netley, entered at some length 
into the subject of cremation some time 
before it became a subject of popular talk 
in this country. Comparing burning with 
burial he said: “At present the question 
is not an urgent one; but if peace con- 
tinues, and the population of Europe 
increases, it will be so in another century 
or two. Already in this country we have 
seen, in our own time, a great change. 
The objectionable practice of interment 
within and around churches in towns has 
been given up, and the population is buried 
at a distance from the habitations. For 
the present that measure will probably 
suffice; but in a few years the question 
will again inevitably present itself. Burial 


in the ground certainly appears the most 
unsanitary plan of the three: burial, drown- 
ing, and burning. The air over cemeteries 
is contaminated ; and the water, which may 
be used for drinking, is often highly im- 
pure. Hence, in the vicinity of graveyards, 
dangers to the population arise; and, in 
addition, from time to time, the disturb- 
ance of an old graveyard has given rise to 
disease. It is a matter of notoriety that 
the vicinity of graveyards is unhealthy.” 
The officials connected with cemetery 
companies dispute the statement that 
“the air over cemeteries is contaminated.” 
A good reason have they for so doing: 
it would be giving a bad character to a 
system in which their shareholders are 
interested. 

We may here remark that the English 
Cremation Society have decided (if their 
efforts are successful) ona form of furnace 
different from that of M. Siemens, devised 
by Professor Gorini, and improved by Mr. 
Eassie. 

Sir Henry Thompson, whose name we 
have so often mentioned, by no means 
admits the validity of the arguments used 
by Mr. Holland. He contends that while 
burials take place in the open air, and 
unavoidable exposure to all weathers, 
cremation is necessarily conducted within 
a building, which may be constructed to 
meet the requirements of mourners and 
attendants in relation to comfort and taste, 
and destroys instantly all infectious quality 
in the body submitted to the process, and 
effectually prevents the possibility of injury 
to the living at any future time. All care 
to prevent such evil is obviously un- 
necessary, and ceases from the moment 
the process commences. The aim of 
cremation is to prevent the process of 
putrefaction. ‘In the practice of crema- 
tion,” he adds, “nothing is required but 
an apparatus of suitable kind, the con- 
struction of which is well understood 
and easily accomplished. With such ap- 
paratus the process is rapid and inoffen- 
sive, and the result perfect. The space 
necessary for the purpose is small, and 
but little skilled labour is wanted. Not 
only is its employment compatible with 
religious rites, but it enables them to 
be conducted with greater ease and far 
greater safety to the attendants than at a 
cemetery. 

Such is cremation, and such the argu- 
ments used by persons who wish to see 
the system adopted. The reader will form 





his own judgment on the matter. 
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WALKS ROUND LONDON. 


THERE are few large towns that have 
such pleasant surroundings as London. 
Go which way you will, north, south, east, 
or west, quaint and picturesque and beau- 
tiful sights are to be seen by those who 
know how to look for them. But alas! 
the blight of the great city is, day by day, 
spreading farther and farther. Like a huge 
octopus it slowly pushes ont its greedy 
feelers, seeking food for its insatiable 
appetite. There is something horrible and 
fascinating in its cruel inexorable advance. 
It is as if one were watching an actual 
living monster seeking its food. No place 
is secure from it; no place is too poor 
or too great. The labourer’s cottage, with 
its little hatch of sweet-william and pinks, 
and the stately old red brick house, with 
its moss-grown walls, and stone carved 
escutcheons that tell of long descent, are 
both food for its maw. Watch the creature 
creeping along! It sees just beyond its 
boundaries some quaint green little spot of 
old world tranquillity. The monstercovets 
it, and forthwith commences its attack. It 
shoots out an arm of semi-detached 
villas that gradually extend themselves 
to the doomed place. Soon signs of decay 
begin to appear. There is probably a 
“‘preen,” surrounded by houses of the last 
generation respectability, and a big house 
with a walled garden and open-work iron 
gates. First two or three villas spring up 
near the green, utterly putting out of 
countenance, with their stucco and varnish, 
their sober and somewhat dowdy neigh- 
bours. Thena poor neighbourhood behind 
the big house is demolished, a piece of 
market-garden is absorbed, road after road 
is made, and fragile houses spring up on 
their borders like the mushroom growth of 
a night. The big house stands ont for a 
while, but the poisonous breath has been 
breathed on it, and it is doomed. First 
you see that the blinds are down in all the 
windows, then a board appears on the 
entrance gates, and when next you go past 
you find the wall has been pulled down; 
the trees felled, lopped, sawn up into 
lengths ; the flower-beds trampled ; the old 
moss-grown sun-dial standing in the midst 
as if it were an old servant of the family 
sorrowfully surveying the ruin; roads cut 
through the stately old garden up to the 
very walls of the house from which the 
creepers hang in disarray; and you turn 
away with a feeling almost of shame, as if 
you had been voluntarily witnessing a 





wanton mockery. But there are still fair 
places to be seen round London, and even 


in London itself. Quaint little corners of 
red brick and tiles; little “‘ backwaters” 
away from the impetuous tide; places 
that give you a feeling like a breath of 
fresh air in a vitiated atmosphere. You 
come upon them in the most unexpected 
places—in the City, in desolate squalid 
slums in the East End. It seems odd 
that they should retain life in such an 
atmosphere, but there they are. In such 
places you will sometimes find a quaint 
old Tudor house that still preserves its 
identity, with a pale little remnant of what 
was once a garden; there is a lilac in it, 
possibly an apple-tree, that yet have life 
enough to throw out a pale semblance of 
blossom, and support existence in the 
paved court-yard where squalid children 
play in the gutter. Poor little wretches ! 
it is probably all they have ever seen of 
the beauty of the country. There is many 
@ quaint scene to be found among those 
corners of our big city without going to 
foreign towns for them, quaint scenes that 
have, besides, the terror, the pity, the sad- 
ness—all thecomponentelements of a tragic 
picture if we had some sterner Hogarth to 
portray them. The artist of London has 
yet to arise. There is a mine of wealth 
ready to his hand: the piteous tragedy of 
the streets; the picturesque beauty of the 
views along the river ; the stately grandeur 
of the parks and palaces. Just stand on 
Charing Cross Bridge some bright summer 
day, look eastward, and see if the view does 
not repay you for the trouble of your walk. 
The melodious curve of the Embankment— 
surely one of the most beautiful things to 
be seen in any town—the Adelphi buildings 
standing above the reclaimed garden; then 
Somerset House, the finest building in 
London, with London’s finest bridge fitly 
placed in front of it. Behind that the red 
roofs of the Temple, and, looming in the 
distance, the stately form of St. Paul’s; 
while for a foreground you have the river 
with its picturesque freight of straw-laden 
barges. 

Walk through the double row of palaces 
in Pall Mall, through Green Park as the 
sun is getting low, and see the effects the 
sun can produce on the murky atmosphere 
of London; go into Hyde Park, and think 
what pretty pictures Watteau could have 
made of that sparkling sheet of water, with 
its boats and picturesque groups of people, 
and the noble background of trees. And 
then, passing on, stand on the steps front- 
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ing the Albert Hall, and see the sun set 
behind the lacework of the plantation, 
sinking in a melody of colour, stately and 
grand; while behind you, and round you, 
there is the rush and rumble of the traffic, 
the whirl and stir of the eager life of the 
town, and see if a longing does not arise 
in you that fate had given your right hand 
the cunning that would have enabled you 
to set some reproduction of this down on 
canvas. It is not necessary to go to 
Switzerland for beautiful things if we have 
only eyes to see; and without eyes of 
discernment even the ethereal glow of the 
setting sun on the mountains has but little 
meaning. 

But it is of walks “round” London that 
we are talking; so let us go farther afield. 

Now there are walks and walks. I dare- 
say to the majority of my readers walking 
is but a necessary evil: a thing of which, 
for want of other exercise in London, a 
certain amount is necessary to avert the 
terrors of indigestion: the amount, say, 
that will take you from your chambers to 
the club, and from thence perhaps to the 
Row. Beyond this they will look on it as 
a species of hard labour; a performance 
certainly not to be undertaken for its own 
end. A solitary walk voluntarily under- 
taken would seem to them evidence of 
insanity, certainly of a weak intellect. But 
yet walking has charms that are not to be 
despised. Eat a good breakfast. Smoke 
one leisurely cigar as you read the paper; 
and then call for the friend of your heart 
if you chance to have one; if not, for a man 
with whom you can be pretty confident of 
not quarrelling in the course of two or 
three hours; take the train a few miles out 
of town, and then start on your tramp. 
For the first two or three miles you go 
somewhat stiffly, but after that you find 
your legs swinging by themselves as it 
were, with little conscious effort. Your 
pace gradually and imperceptibly increases, 
till you are going something over four miles 
an hour with a free easy stride that is 
singularly pleasant: there is a rhythm in 
the movement as you sling along step by 
step with your companion that you would 
think impossible in so prosaic a mode of 
progression as walking. 

There are some men who can’t walk. A 
true sense of time is just as necessary to 
walking as it is to dancing, and in some 
people that sense is utterly wanting. Some 
men will persistently keep just half a step 
in advance of you, and your efforts to get 
alongside them only make them increase 














their pace. Some will stride along for a 
few hundred yards at a break-neck pace, 
and then suddenly subside into a dawdling 
stroll, which in turn increases again to an 
unpleasantly rapid speed. Such men are 
utterly uncompanionable; they are inca- 
pable of that feeling of community which is 
the essence of companionship; they will 
talk without knowing or caring whether 
they awaken interest, and let all the 
wayside beauties go by unheeded—those 
beauties, the leisurely contemplation of 
which is one of the chief enjoyments in 
walking. As a rule a man who walks like 
either of these is incapable of a chuckle; 
and a man who can’t chuckle is without. 
humour. Spoken words convey to him 
their literal significance and nothing more : 
he can’t understand a half-word, and if 
your meaning be ever so slightly disguised 
it is lost on him. Observe, therefore, the 
manner of walking of your neighbours, 
and you will learn, thereby, much of their 
characters. 

Once in a way, though, you come across 
a man who can really walk—whose steps, 
whatever the pace may bo, swing with 
those of his companion in the just cadence 
of a waltzer’s to rhythmic music; and 
when you have found such a man cleave 
to him, for he will be a pleasant com- 
panion; a man of tact and discernment; 
a man who can fall in with a chang- 
ing mood, and catch the passing flavour of 
the moment. He may not be a sayer of 
good things, but he can appreciate them ; 
and, like fire to tinder, a humorous story 
strikes into his brain, and lights an instant 
sparkle in his eye. Walking with such a 
companion you feel something of the poetry 
of motion. There are other exercises more 
enjoyable, perhaps: a bright summer-day 
on the river, for instance, if your hands are 
accustomed to the labour of the oar, when 
you swing down the stream with a tried 
companion, a bright face and dress in the 
stern, when your muscles are stretched 
with the exercise, and the water foams 
and gurgles round the blades as the oars 
dip into it in measured cadence; when 
you know your “bow,” and have a well- 
tried confidence that whatever the rate 
of your stroke may be, he will be true to it, 
time, swing, and reach. Or the musical 
swinging walk of a horse, as after a stretch- 
ing gallop across the moors the animals set- 
tle down into an easy elastic stride; when 
you have the large distance with mysterious 
lights and shades, the sweet moorland 
smells, the sound of hoofs and the creaking 
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pigskin as an accompaniment to your con- 
versation with your companion in the side- 
saddle—and if you haven’t got something 
to say with those surroundings why you 
never will. These are pleasant modes of 
progression, no doubt; and so isthe gliding, 
birdlike motion of skating as you sail about 
on good ice; or a waltz with a good floor, 
good music, and a good partner. But they 
are the plums in the trifle of life; we must 
take them with thankfulness when they 
come, and store up the remembrance of 
their flavour to season the porridge which 
must form the stapleofour food. But walk- 
ing can always be had so long as our legs 
hold out, and it is capable of yielding en- 
joyment quite as great in its way as those 
other more attractive pursuits. The ideal 
companion may not be procurable and you 
may be reduced to a solitary expedition. 
You have no human being to talk to, but, if 
you listen and observe, you will hear sounds 
and see sights that you would never have 
dreamt of if you had not been alone—the 
trees, the sky, the breezes, the hedges, 
will all sing to you as well as the birds, and 
whisper strange fancies into your heart till 
you will no longer regret the lack of human 
companionship with its talk of things you 
have been hearing of every day. Dame 
Nature is a jealous lady, and will braok no 
slighting service—she doesn’t put her 
choicest charms for every idle gobemouche 
to gape at; she must be wooed with reve- 
rent attention, or she will show you little. 

You haven’t got your ideal companion, 
so accept me, for want of a better, and let us 
take a walk through some of the beautiful 
suburbs of London. We have choice of 
season as well as route, so let us choose a 
still day in early autumn; go to Waterloo 
and take a ticket to Barnes—half an hour 
will land us there; walk across the com- 
mon and through the lane (known as 
“Chancery Lane” from the number of 
lawyers who live or have lived there), and 
you find yourself at the Roehampton gate 
of Richmond Park. 

Three quarters of an hour before you 
were in the whirl and rattle of town, and 
now you have before you a vast expanse 
of turf with a silver thread of water 
running through it. To the rightand left 
of you are clumps of trees, oaks princi- 
pally, just beginning to show a promise of 
their autumn glories. Out beyond is un- 
dulating ground, that gives a soothed feel- 
ing to your eyes like soft music to the 
ears, and the rounded outline of trees, 
brown-pink in the distance, with a delicate 





haze floating over and round them. There 
is a thickly populated country all round 
the park palings, and London is little more 
than half an hour off; but unless you go 
to the terrace by Richmond, the chances 
are you will not meet half-a-dozen people 
in the course of your walk. There are 
hundreds of deer round you, and the rooks 
dot the grass with black spots ; but human 
beings are as few as if you were on a Scotch 
moor, and the sweet music of the country 
is undisturbed by human cackle. 

A month or two later, when the frosts 
come, those two sheets of water in front of 
you will be covered with hundreds of 
skaters, and noisy with the accent of cock- 
aine; but look at them now! The sun 
has cleared away the mist, and is making 
the water glisten with points of fire as if it 
were raining diamonds. At the further end 
of it a wooden fence holds back a planta- 
tion that wants to walk in and bathe. Arat- 
tling flutter, and half-a-dozen wood-pigeons 
get up out of the larches, make a few 
agitated circles, and retire again to their 
seclusion. A tall heron stands in the 
shallow water patiently waiting till an 
unwary fish comes within striking distance, 
when down goes his long beak like a lance- 
thrust, and a moment after he gives a big 
struggle, spreads his broad wings, and, 
with ponderous flight, sails off to enjoy his 
dinner at his ease, and the peace becomes 
as still as an Alpine mountain. 

Suddenly you hear a buck “ bell”; then 
clang! rattle! rattle! You look round, 
and under the trees you see a couple of 
bucks, their sleek sides glistening as glints 
of sunlight filter through the foliage and 
strike upon them. Their heads are lowered, 
and clang ! rattle! rattle! comes the sound 
again as their antlers clash together. With 
the dexterity of a fencer parrying the 
thrust of a foil, each one receives the points 
of his adversary’s antlers onhis own. See 
how they fence! First one, then the other, 
gives his head a twist, and tries to get 
through his opponent’s guard; but his man, 
watching his eye, like another Angelo, 
follows each pass unerringly, and neither 
can get an advantage. By mutual consent 
they throw up their heads, and the round 
is over. Then just watch them. With 
noses in the air, and heads thrown back, 
they seem to be taking a survey of the 
country, as if fighting were the last thing 
they were thinking of, bless you. One of 
them pretends to nibble the grass, by that 
means getting “on guard” again: & 
cunning device that the other appears to 
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treat with disdain. He gazes round with 
an air of utter indifference, snuffing the 
air delicately, till he who is nibbling thinks 
he sees an opening; the muscies of his 
hind-quarters harden up, and he makes a 
vicious drive at his rival. But the warrior 
knows that trick of the fencing school ; his 
head is down like lightning to meet the 
charge, and the points clang together 
again. He has a quick eye and ready 
muscles. Twist, pass, and feint follow— 
it is really very pretty sparring—till the 
bigger one thinks it is time to change his 
tactics. He gathers himself together, and 
with the full force of his body rushes at 
the other, driving him back by sheer main 
strength, cutting up the turf with his hoofs. 
The weaker one stands the attack bravely 
for a moment; till, finding himself fairly 
borne down, he gives one despairing look 
round, turns,—and bolts. His adversary 
pursues him for a few strides; and then, 
with an air that seems to say, “ Let him 
go, he isn’t worthy of my steel,” stops 
the pursuit, and marches slowly off for 
fresh adventures. Let us hope that no 
fair one whose opinion the vanquished one 
valued witnessed the flight; but I fancy 
a dainty treble “‘me-ew” I hear has some 
slight flavour of derision in its accent. 
They don’t fight very fiercely, those civi- 
lized monarchs of the glen; they are only 
glove fights—mere fencing with buttons 
on the foils; but it is pretty work, and 
fascinating to watch. The ladies of the 
party don’t seem to take much interest in 
it, treating it with some disdain for the 
most part, just as some fair one of our 
own order of creation might say, ‘“ There 
are those fools of men fighting again,” 
when they know there is no bloodshed to 
be done in the matter. 

The clang of the fight dies away, and 
silence reigns again as we pursue our way 
across the greenish-brown grass, and 
through the reddish-brown fern-brake, 
which is just crisping in the chill autumn 
nights. 

Harmonies in brown, symphonies in red, 
nocturnes in black have become mere cant 
phrases of affectation. The originator 
had a meaning. Like many other people 
in this age of artificial excitement, the 
emotional part of his composition was 
developed to a greater extent than his 
more solid parts. Certain delicate fibres 
of his mind became exquisitely sensitive. 
He was haunted by the feeling, common 
to most artistic minds, that sound, colour, 
and form are convertible terms, and burned 


with the desire to express it. No doubt he 
knew how far short of his ideal his per- 
formance fell; bunt, at least, he has the 
satisfaction of seeing a host of imitations 
flock round to prove that, at all events, 
there is some life in the fancy. 

But is it a mere fancy? By a simple 
arrangement you can make a sound trace, 
graphically, the vibrations that produce 
it; and the vibrations of a tuning fork 
thrown, by means of mirrors, on a screen 
produce figures that are fascinating to 
watch. It requires, therefore, but a small 
stretch of imagination to believe that a 
beautiful form produces on the brain an 
emotion corresponding to that of sound; 
and no one whose eye is sensitive to colour 
can have failed to feel the same sensation 
in watching a beautiful tint. A “harmony” 
of colour produced by an arrangement of 
pigments on canvas will, probably, not be 
the way the artist will express this truth 
in the next stage of his being; but our 
powers here are finite: he told the truth 
he saw in such rudimentary way as was 
open to him, and we shall, no doubt, some 
day recognise the step he took in advance. 

But harmony, symphony, or sweet and 
pleasant woodland sounds and sights—call 
it what you will—just look round you now 
as you brush through the crackling fern- 
brake to the canopied space of venerable 
oak-trees. You havethecombined emotions 
of pictures, statuary, music, and architec- 
ture. You walk over a carpet of generations 
of honest leaves that have done their work 
and died, with a roof that gives you the 
same sort of feeling as that you experience 
when you look upwards in Westminster 
Abbey. On one side of you is a plantation 
of daintily combined foliage; on the other 
you look out between the rounded boles of 
the trees to a space of turf, and trees, and 
dancing sunlight. Absolute silence reigns 
around you, broken only by the mufiled 
sound of your tread; a silence that brings 
to life some strange voice within you, of 
which you are not often conscious; such a 
silence as must be produced by the most 
perfect combination of harmonious sounds. 
Silence it seems to us at first, for our 
nerves are made dull by the jarring 
sounds of our ordinary environment; but 
rest awhile and wait. There is a rustle 
among the leaves, and a small sleek brown 
mouse darts out to his hole. An acorn-cup 
bursts overhead, and the fruit drops down 
at your feet, the father of an oak that will 
come to adolescence in the next century. 
A fat blackbird hops along in front of 
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you, and, rising, takes a silent plunge over 
the fence. His mate rushes out of a holly- 
bush with a shrill cry that startles the 
echoes, and lets all the néighbourhood 
know that he is off in search of dinner, 
jolly garrulous old fellow that he is. A 
hind comes walking up from the brake, 
and planting her delicate little feet firmly 
in front of her, snuffs the air, and gazes 
suspiciously at you, wondering who you 
can be, and what you want there away 
from all the rest of the human beings. 
Then in among the greenery of the plant- 
ation your eye catches the glow of a stray 
rhododendron blossom; a strong, sharply- 
struck note, as it were, that rises out of 
the symphony, falling again in the blue 
haze that always lives among the trees; 
and over the tree-tops the rooks are sailing 
about in bold curves that make you feel 
as if you were listening to a stately cathe- 
dral chant. The place is alive with sound. 
A cock pheasant is clucking in the cover; 
the cooing of wood-pigeons comes softly 
up from the distance; a buck bells out in 
the open. A hawthorn is just breaking 
into colour in front of you; the glancing 
sunlight brings out lambent flames from 
the edges of the oak-leaves. Sound, colour, 
form—they all combine into one delicious 
sensation. You begin to have an idea of 
what Beethoven is talking about in his 
symphonies, and you are only half an hour 
from the tumult of the Strand! 

But, pleasant as it is, we mustn’t linger 
here all day, for we begin to be conscious of 
another sense that suggests mutton-chops. 
Out beyond the ground suddenly drops 
down, and in the hollow is Ham Gate, one 
of the exits of the park. A sweep of trees 
leads down to it; and through the gate is 
a flat common with a wilderness of black- 
berry-bushes, each spray of which is a 
study of form and colour. Fat geese 
waddle round the pond, unconscious of 
the ritesof Michaelmas. Pass through the 
farmyard on the far-side of the common, 
and you find yourself in a broad flat field 
where poppies and corn-flowers still light 
your path with flecks of colour. A sky- 
lark rises jubilant over your head, a field- 
fare springs silently up from the furrows, 
and flaps along in front of you, till asound 
of rushing water greets your ear, and you 
find the Thames spouting and foaming 
over Teddington weir. Then you stand 
on the bank and shout “over” till an 
amphibious being answers your call by 
bringing a wherry in which he transports 
you to the other side, where, at the Anglers, 














you can find the wherewithal to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger and thirst that 
your walk has engendered. 

There are quaint littlecorners still linger- 
ing in Teddington, old houses just kept 
together by the creepers in which they are 
bound. It makes one feel rather sad to 
think how soon they will disappear, and 
leave nothing to temper the wilderness of 
“ villas,” the dreary expanse of common- 
place. So let us get on over the railway 
to Bushey Park, and, heavens! what a 
sight meets you there. You came to see 
an avenue of horse-chestnut trees, and 
find yourself in some strange illumination 
of the gods. A dazzling flame of colour 
is all round you. Deep olive green, bril- 
liant crimson, brown, orange, down to 
pale lemon yellow—there is not a note in 
the gamut that is not touched. Itis music 
of a different kind to that we were listening 
to just now—it is a full triumphant crash 
of melody that stirs your blood and makes 
your step elastic. This is the time to see 
horse-chestnut trees; not when they are 
smooth monotonous cones of green with 
their stiff white flowers standing straight 
up like the candles on a Christmas tree 
before they are lighted. To see the beauty 
of horse-chestnut blossoms you must pick 
a single flower from the bunch and observe, 
minutely, its delicate texture—the spark- 
ling creamy white and the soft rich crim- 
son, which can only be matched by the 
luxurious bed in which the stone of a 
peach reposes. On the tree they are stiff 
and ungainly. But now the candles are 
lit, and light and colour flash from every 
leaf. A red carpet is under your feet, and 
flaming through the holes of the trees are 
balls of fire—the hawthorn trees in their 
autumn livery. 

With a feeling as if you were taking 
part in a triumphal procession, you walk 
through the long avenue, cross the road 
on the other side of the park gate, and 
find yourself under the shadow of Wolsey’s 
stately palace. Round you are trim formal 
gardens, suggestive of hoops, and patches, 
and minuets; avenues of grand old elms; 
fountains, sun-dials, and out at the end of 
the walk the gleaming silver thread of the 
Thames. There is the famous vine, whose 
single root produces a yearly crop of seven 
hundred pounds of grapes, to be seen if 
you are in a sight-seeing mood. There 
are long corridors filled with a vast num- 
ber of very bad pictures and a few good 
ones; where you will find here and there 
a piece of quaint old tapestry or delicate 
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carving to reward your search. There is | has increased, but the quality has lament- 
a courtyard that always makes me think | ably deteriorated : steam-launches and un- 


of Dr. Hawtrey and the sixth-form “ pre- 
postor;” and then you come out through 
thearchway, where a sentry always marches 
upand down, presumably to interfereshould 
the bickerings of the old ladies who in- 
habit the palace break out into open feud. 

By the gate of the barrack-yard a row 
of the sentry’s comrades are sitting on a 
bench, with their stable jackets unbuttoned, 
sunning themselves, and discussing their 
sweethearts and their horses. A door 
opens farther on, and a bull terrier, who 
looks as if he knew the meaning of “ rats,” 
jumps out in advance of a party of three 
or four grooms. And then a curious thing 
happens. The lounging warriors spring 
to their feet, and look as if the lance of 
each one had been forced down his throat. 
Gracious me! the men with the dog were 
officers of Her Majesty’s —th Regiment 
of Lancers, and we had mistaken them for 
grooms! Let us get away quickly before 
we make another such blunder; and while 
we are waiting for a train we will go up 
to the lock and talk to Phillips, the lock- 
man—the sight of his mahogany-coloured 
face is refreshing to a Londoner. Even in 
winter it has a fine bronzed look ; but now 
at the end of the year’s heat, with the 
colouring of six months’ sun upon it, it 
gives one almost the feeling of looking at 
the sun itself. He looks like an aquatic 
Bacchus presiding at the festivities of the 
river. 

The lock is a pleasant place to lounge 
away half an hour. There is constant 
life and motion. Boat after boat comes 
down, some manned by cockneys in boats 
hired for the afternoon. There is an un- 
certain look about the movement of the 
oars in these as they come down towards 
you, and certain eccentricities in their 
steering as they near the lock. Now and 
then a boat comes down with a free swing- 
ing stroke, and the men who get out of 
her to take her over the rollers have well 
developed bodies, and brown faces and 
arms that tell of healthy exercise in the 
open air. A crew like that is worth coming 
to the lock to see; but they are scarcer 
than they were. Rowing is a more common 
amusement than it was ten or twelve years 
ago, but the “form” is not as good as it 
was. A decade ago the oarsmen you met 
above Teddington had some skill in their 
pleasant craft; but now, alas! round backs 
and uncertain time afflict the connois- 
seur’s eye at every turn. The quantity 
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skilful oarsmen have dimmed the glory of 
the pleasant old river. So give “ Phillips’s 
lamb” his mouthful of tobacco, and come 
away to the train. Phillips’s lambs have 
perennial youth. This one, according to 


| ordinary calculations on the subject, must 


have ceased to be a lamb some four or five 
rears ago; but they are always lambs at 
the lock, and they all eat as much tobacco 
as you like to give them. He will empty 
your pouch for you if you let him, so come 
away, and keep the remainder to smoke as 
you go up to town; and as the blue wreaths 
curl round your head, dream pleasantly of 
all the gracious sights and sounds you 
have witnessed during your walk, and see 
if you do not feel a better man, morally 
and physically, firmer in muscle, and with 
worthier thoughts in your mind, for the 
beautiful things Dame Nature has been 
telling you during the day. 





SUPERSTITIONS AMONG GERMAN 
SOLDIERS. 


Txosrt who happened to be in Germany 
during and immediately after the war of 
1870 and ’71 must have been struck by 
the amount of superstition that, hidden 
under ordinary circumstances, in the then 
excited state of the public mind made its 
way to the surface, pretty much as themud 
of a stagnant pool floats to the top when 
the water is agitated. Nothing seemed too 
absurd to be believed, credulity was ram- 
pant. Portents and warnings were seen 
in everything. Shocks of earthquake—not 
unfrequent along the Rhine—were inter- 
preted as tokens of Satanic anger at the 
consolidation of the empire. Black crosses, 
observed for the first time in window- 
panes of the houses of the peasantry 
throughout Baden and the south generally, 
were signs of divine wrath against the turn 
things in general were taking in the 
Fatherland, especially in regard to the 
church. The excitement grew wild and 
furious in respect to this phenomenon, and 
was only allayed by a Baden glass manu- 
facturer coming forward and demonstrat- 
ing that the warning crosses were nothing 
more nor less than marks imprinted on the 
glass in the processof making. The Comet 
of 1872 scared thousands, and was the oc- 
casion of not a few being sent to the mad- 
house or committing suicide. There was 
a wide-spread belief in the approaching 
dissolution of all things. 
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Bat some of the most curious instances 
of the survival of old world superstitions 
were brought into prominence by the 
Franco-German war itself. The most 
striking had reference to the fancied pre- 
ventability of death and rendering in- 
vulnerable of the human body. The sup- 
erstition was widely prevalent among both 
the French and the German soldiery, but 
seemed to be most common with the latter. 
Thousands of the doomed sons of the 
Fatherland were found to have carried with 
them reputed charms against steel and 
bullet. The most common form of the 
charm was what they themselves called 
“ Freibriefe,” that is, ‘‘ Letters of Exemp- 
tion,” from death or injury; the remnant 
of a superstition that may be traced among 
nearly all peoples, and mention of+which 
may be frequently met with in German 
records of the sixteenth and later centuries. 

In the early days of its use powder was 
considered the invention of the Evil One, 
and the hireling soldier who had death 
constantly before his eyes was only too 
ready to resort to any charm to protect him 
against the missiles of the enemy, or to 
impart to his own weapons a supernatural 
power. The “magical art of taking aim” 
was a peculiar branch of education with 
the soldie: 4 of the Emperor Carl. Weread 
of 9 certain Punker, celebrated as an en- 
chanter of bullets, who had the reputation 
of destroying three of the enemy daily and 
of being himself invulnerable. He had a 
special method of casting bullets, and was 
permitted to furnish charmed balls to the 
soldiers. This superstition reached per- 
haps its greatest development among the 
mercenaries of Maximilian the Second. 
Charms for the healing of wounds and 
prayers for stanching blood were regularly 
resorted to, while the use of amulets and 
talismans, mostly in unintelligible Latin, 
was almost universal. 

The Thirty Years’ War brought to light 
many such superstitious practices. The 
peasants of Austria, in 1626, were all be- 
lieved to be invulnerable, and it is related 
of Pappenheim that he was once attacked 
by a peasant while entangled with his 
fallen horse, and that though he fired his 
pistols at his assailant they took no effect. 
Pappenheim himself was considered invul- 
nerable, and was only killed by four 
charmed bullets penetrating his body. 
Tilly had the same reputation, and Wall- 
enstein made no secret of his credulity. 
Seni, his astrologer, had great influence 
over him ; and his soldiers believed that a 








familiar spirit came to him at night to aid 
him in his plans. He carried, concealed in 
his breast, a horoscope of crystal, highly 
talismanic, and walked in shoes made of 
the skins of bats, to which creatures a 
magical power was attributed. Schiller 
refers to the common superstition respect- 
ing him in his “ Wallenstein’s Lager” : 

.... in that bloody affair at Liitzen 

He coolly galloped here and there 

Amid the cannon’s lightning flash : 

With bullets his hat was pierced through, 

His boots and collar were rent with balls, 

The marks were plainly to be seen ; 

And yet his body was never touched, 

Because protected by a hellish salve. 

That such superstitions should exist in 
the dark and middle ages surprises no one; 
but that they should have retained their 
hold on the human mind to the end of the 
nineteenth century, and in Germany too, 
the land of popular education parexcellence, 
was a surprise to everybody who gave any 
thought to the subject. Public attention 
was first directed thereto by Dr. Karl 
Russ, the eminent naturalist, and at once 
a mass of information came to light on 
the matter. An officer, giving his ex- 
perience in a magazine called the Gar- 
tenlaube, asserted that he had noticed this 
superstition among the soldiers during 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, and re- 
lated a striking incident which came under 
his own immediate observation. On the 
evening before the storming of Koenig- 
inhof, while his regiment was bivouacing 
at the edge of a wood, and the men were 
engaged in preparing their supper, he 
observed on the horizon a glow like the 
northern lights. It was caused, however, 
by burning villages. From time to time a 
more livid glare shot up into the nocturnal 
sky, followed by dense volumes of smoke 
mingled with glowing sparks. For some 
time he stood watching the sight in the 
shade of a large tree. Near him, but una- 
ware of his presence were two grenadiers: 
they were conversing in a gloomy under- 
tone. One said tothe other: ‘ The villages 
seem still to be burning.” The other an- 
swered: “Don’t you know that in war 
time such signs are always seen in the sky ? 
My grandfather, who took part in the War 
of Liberation, told me so.” They then be- 
gan to talk in a still lower tone, and the 
officer could only overhear the words: 
“ Have you not got the letter which makes 
its bearer invulnerable?” The other re- 
plied in the negative, and then both went 
away. 

Dr. Russ tells a story of an Hungarian 
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officer who was severely, though by no 
means fatally, wounded in the field of 
Sadowa. He was fast bleeding to death, 
however, when the surgeon came to him, 
but might have been saved had he not obstin- 
ately refused all aid. The surgeon noticed 
that he held something very tightly in his 
hand, which he pressed convulsively to his 
breast. Presently he began to tremble 
violently, and crying out “It has done me 
no good!” threw away a piece of paper, 
and the next moment expired. The paper 
was found to be a talisman, bearing some 
written characters which were quite unin- 
telligible. The poor fellow trusted in its 
supernatural power u7ttil aid by natural 
means was out of the question, and then 
cast it away with a pang of despair. 

Many a similar agonising discovery was 
made during the war of 1870—’71, too late 
for the learner to profit by the experience. 
After the battle of Worth in particular, a 
great number of talismans, charms, and the 
like, were picked up close to the corpses of 
those who had clung tothem until, in their 
last agony, they had lost faith in their 
healing virtue and had flung them away. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
the German soldier as a class is given to 
this kind of superstition. It was found 
on investigation that there was a close re- 
lation between education and the existence 
of such beliefs. The provinces which were 
in the lowest state as regards education 
gave the largest contingent of those who 
were thus credulous. ‘l'alismans, charms, 
Letters of Exemption, &c., were found 
in the largest proportion among recruits 
from the Polish provinces, and in those 
provinces education is at the lowest point. 
Thus, taking the quotas to the army from 
the various parts of the Empire, the per- 
centage’ of those who could neither read 
nor write was as follows: Hesse- Darmstadt, 
0.5 ; Hesse-Cassel, 0.9; Wurtemberg, 0.12; 
Frankfort and Schleswig Holstein, 0.15; 
Saxony, 0.46; Rhenish Provinces, 0.77; 
Lauenburg, 0.93; Brandenburg, 0.86; 
Pomerania, 1.18; Westphalia, 1.88; Silesia, 
3.4; Polish Provinces, 12.58 ; Posen, 14.73. 

In those parts of Prussia which were for- 
merly part of Poland several circumstances 
have contributed to keep alive some of the 
rudest forms of superstition. The change 
of language has had something to do in the 
matter; the low state of religion, and the 
little contact the people have had with 
the world at large, have also contributed. 
Nowhere does the bear-leader drive so pro- 
fitable a trade, by way of expelling the devil 








from cattle-stalls and protecting geese and 
swine from his influence, as there ; and in 
few parts do witches need closer looking 
after or more careful circumventing. No 
wonder, therefore, that recruits from these 
provinces put faith in amulets and charms, 
and carried with them “letters” to protect 
them from hostile sword and bullet. 

The commonest form of Freibrief is a 
simple slip of paper bearing a prayer in 
Latin, or a petition for the protecting 
grace of “ Mary, the mother of God,” or of 
some local saint. Some, however, are of 
a much rnder form. One such talismanic 
piece of paper found on the person of a 
dead Posener contained in German, though 
written in Latin characters, the scarcely 
cabalistic words: “ Nur immer zu, Dao 
Ochse !”—Go it, thou ox! This charm 
had probably been bought of a wandering 
pedlar, of whom there are so many who 
drive a good trade in this kind of thing 
with the poor peasantry. Genuine Frei- 
briefe are rarely made public, their owners 
preserving them with the greatest secrecy 
for fear of ridicule, and those who make 
money out of them for another but equally 
personal reason. 

The Letter of Exemption most frequently 
found among the German soldiery was the 
“ Blessing of St. Colomanus.”” This docu- 
ment, sometimes written and sometimes 
printed and adorned with rude cuts, relates 
the story of a criminal who, when led out 
to be shot, was discovered to have been 
rendered invulnerable by the blessing of 
the said saint, so that his executioners 
could not perform their task. Every 
soldier is assured that bycarrying this letter 
always about with him he will enjoy the 
same invulnerability. An anecdote is told 
of an officer who hung a copy of the Bless- 
ing of St. Colomanus about the neck of 
his dog and then tried in vain to shoot it. 
It is considered highly improper, however, 
either to trifle or in any way to make free 
with these charms, One can well imagine 
the vendors of such things encouraging 
a sober dread of anything like levity in 
regard to them. 

Another common form of charm found 
during the Franco-German war was the 
“letter from Holstein,” the most potent 
and orthodox form of which is in manu- 
script. One such letter was communicated 
to the Gartenlaube by an officer who took 
part in that war. It begins by inculcat- 
ing the necessity of belief. Then a history 
of the letter itself is given. It was, we are 
told, “sent down from heaven, and was 
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found in Holstein anno 1579.” We are 
then informed that “it was written in 
golden letters, and was euspended in the 
air above the baptismal font at Rudnau. 
Whenever any person tried to lay hold of 
it it receded; until in 1591 some one hit 
upon the happy idea of copying it, and 
making the message known to the world. 
The letter remained still while the person 
was engaged in the task.” The document 
then goes on in a long-winded manner to 
indicate the things it is good for. It will 
stanch blood; it will protect from witchcraft 
and from harm by enemies ; it will guard 
from evil effects by fire, water, thunder or 
lightning, and from injury by weapons of 
any kind. Those who carry it, too, cannot 
be taken prisoner, or spoken falsely against. 
The sdldier of little faith is counselled to 
write the monogram H. K. J. I. F. on his 
sword, or the side of his gun, as an ad- 
ditional protection. Anyone who is of so 
reprobate a mind as to be thoroughly 
incredulous in regard to the letter is told 
to make a copy of it, “and hang it about 
the neck of a dog, and shoot at the animal, 
and he will see that it is true.” Nothing 
of course could be more conclusive. 

The printed versions of the Holstein 
letter are still more interesting on account 
of their pictorial embellishments. On one 
such letter we have a rude picture of an 
angel riding on a cloud, and clad in fiery- 
red garments, holding in one hand a 
bandage, and in the other a palm branch, 
while round about are cannon, cannon- 
balls, burning linstocks, stacked arms, 
pistols, and swords. Underneath we read 
the formula: “ In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. L. 
J. F.H. B. K. N. K., the letters of Grace.” 
A peculiar Freibriefe was also found among 
the Wendish recruits. It began with the 
same pious formula as above, but soon 
became a perfect jumble of bad German 
and nonsense, exceeding any of the fore- 
going specimens in its talismanic preten- 
sions. 

Pieces of paper inscribed with nonsensi- 
cal sentences were commonly found among 
the effects of both French and German 
soldiers. Dr. Russ obtained possession of 
four, one from an Alsatian. The latter 
erudite piece of folly ran as follows: 
“Seven times seven, and seven and 
seventy; nine times nine, and nine and 
ninety : one of these makes the cabal, and 
whoever gets the right one cannot be 
killed by the sword of an heretical foe.” 
Eye-witnesses have asserted that hundreds 





of such talismans, amulets, and letters 
were found on the various battle-fields of 
France, thrown away by wounded soldiers 
who had lost faith in the efficacy of their 
charms. 

The place marking the last rendezvous 
before a battle also very often showed 
abundant signs of the poor soldier’s super- 
stitious fears. It was considered highly 
unlucky or prejudicial to go into battle 
with a pack of cards about the person, and 
many accordingly would throw them away 
on the eve of an engagement with the 
enemy. It was believed that, as “works of 
the devil,” they would attract the bullets. 
A similar notion prevailed among the sol- 
diery of the Emperor Karl V., in whose 
time, cards not being in common use, dice 
were flung away before a fight. A Prussian 
officer noticed that soldiers would throw 
away several other things besides playing- 
cards. They would, for instance, leave 
behind them pocket mirrors, forks, brushes, 
buttons, and the like. Can it possibly be 
because they considered them “ vanities” ? 
The same observer noted a disposition to 
throw away three things, possibly from 
some supposed magic or cabalistic virtue 
in that number. 

There was observed, too, among both 
German and French soldiers a belief that 
gold coins, or other articles of that pre- 
cious metal, carried about the person, 
would ward off bullets; and there was 
manifested a great weakness for such 
charms, notwithstanding the advice of 
surgeons that it was safer for the soldier 
to have his body and clothes free from 
all hard substances, such as coins, pocket- 
knives, rings, lockets, &c., a wound from a 
bullet not being nearly so dangerous as 
one caused by the driving into the body of 
such articles as the above. Less dangerous 
physically is the charm which some 
Bavarian recruits have been known to 
have recourse to, namely, to the swallow- 
ing of a “pill of invulnerability.” <A 
modern recipe for one of these has not 
come to the writer’s knowledge; but for 
anyone wishing to try the extent of his 
own credulity, perhaps the following will do 
as well: “ Exactly at midnight of Christ- 
mas write the letters J. N. R. J.—Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum—on a piece of 
virgin parchment; knead this in dough of 
cornmeal, place it secretly upon the altar, 
and let it remain there until four masses 
have been said over it. Swallow the pill 
before the battle, and for that day the 
soldier will be invulnerable.” This pre- 
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paration, which was reputed to make a 
“proof positive pill of invulnerability,” 
was much in vogue during the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

These superstitions are very ridiculous 
and contemptible, but we ought to judge 
the subjects of them with some leniency, 
considering that gross credulity is not a 
rare thing in our own enlightened country, 
even among those who are far from being 
illiterate like so many of the poor recruits 
from Prussia, Poland, Silesia, and Bavaria. 
A year or two ago—to cite one instance—a 
stupid fellow was doing a great trade in a 
town in the midland counties by making 
and selling charms for procuring love, for 
preventing bewitchment, &c. On his being 
taken before the magistrates charged with 
obtaining money by false pretences, hun- 
dreds of letters were produced, showing 
the majority of his clients to have been 
literate, well-to-do people. Yet inthecourse 
of two or three years he had netted from 
six to seven hundred pounds simply by the 
sale of bits of parchment bearing a few 
rude and meaningless marks and figures. 





ALONG THE LINKS OF ALNMOUTH. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


CerTarnty the walk was a very plea- 
sant one. The sun had gone down, 
leaving the sea a rich violet blue tinged 
with a rose-coloured reflection from the 
sky above, where soft grey clouds, lined 
and fringed with crimson, floated over a 
sapphire space. The bracken had lost its 
gold and russet tints for one sober uniform 
shade of olive brown; only far out at sea 
one little sail yet glimmered like a golden 
spark against the horizon; and high above 
a single star, the planet Jupiter, hung like 
a silver lamp, quivering in the distant blue. 

At such an hour, and along those dusky 
links, it would have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish the two darkly clad figures, even 
if there had been anyone to see them; 


but the Alnmouth folk are not given to | aga 


evening rambles along the shore, finding 
their leisure hours more pleasantly spent 
in friendly gossips at one another's doors, 
and the Laidlaws’ cottage standing at 
some distance from any others, Annice 
felt there was no great fear of her escapade 
being discovered provided she kept away 
from the town and was back in good time. 

As for Evan, the sole charm of a walk 
with a pretty girl lay for him in its being 
a téte-a-téte one, and he was, therefore, 
only too ready to second her desires by 





leading her in the opposite direction to the 
village. Nay, it soon became a literal 
leading; for by-and-by, as they were skirt- 
ing the steep grassy side of the links by 
one of the narrow cattle-tracks which 
wind along their face, Annice slightly 
stumbled, and Evan caught her hand to 
save her from falling ; nor would he let it 
go again, but held it in so close a pressure 
that the little brown fingers thrilled warmly 
beneath it. He talked to her, too, in a 
softer strain than usual, with many pretty 
caressing words, which fell soothingly on 
the girl’s ears after John’s stern gravity, 
and with less of his wonted jesting, save 
when the naiveté of his companion’s 
questions and answers provoked him to a 
little saucy banter. It was tempting to 
watch her blue eyes rounding and her 
pretty red lips parting in innocent wonder, 
and then to see the childish blush and 
pout when she found ont that he was 
laughing at her and told him so, trying to 
snatch away her hand, and thereby only 
emboldening him to hold it closer or even 
lift it to his lips as he begged her pardon, 
and promised not to offend again. It was 
a very pleasant walk to Mr. Harkness, one 
of many which he had taken in the course 
of his four-and-twenty years; but to 
Annice it was like some piece of dream- 
land, equally dazzling and unreal; and she 
wandered on at his side ina mood strangely 
compounded of shyness and pleasure and 
flattered vanity, with a sub-stratum of 
self-reproach and pain, which gave her 
eyes at times a sudden sweet wistfulness, 
and lent to her manner an odd mixture of 
petulant independence and bashful gentle- 
ness, which made her more captivating 
than ever to the young Londoner. He 
demurred strongly, when the fading of the 
red from sea and sky and the slow uprising 
of a majestic silver circlet above the margin 
of the waves suddenly roused Annice to 
the consciousness that it was time, and 
more than time, for her to be at home 
in. 

“Time? Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 
“Have you never heard—but of course 
you never have, you precious little sea- 
maiden—that time was made for slaves ? 
Now, I object strongly to slavery, don’t 
you P ‘and ’m not going back for ever so 
long.’ 

Btic did understand being called a 
precious little sea-maiden, and rather liked 
it; but the not going back “for ever so 
long” frightened her, and she remonstrated. 

“Indeed, but we must, Mr. Hairkness. 
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Granny will be frightened ef I’m no in 
sune; an’ I mind noo I didna’ put the 
cakes doon. I fear she'll be sair angeret 
a’ready.” 

“Well, and what if she is? She doesn’t 
beat you, does she, my beauty ?” 

“Beat me! Eh, no, sir. The puir old 
granny! why, she couldna’ lift a han’ to 
me, an’ I doobt she’s scarce ever said a 
reugh word; but I dinna like to anger her 
for a’ that.” 

“ And you don’t care what you do to me. 
You are so fond of your grandmother that 
you don’t think of me, who couldn’t be 
angry with you whatever you did. Ah, 
well, Annice, it’s the way with all you 
women. You know your power.” 

Annice looked up half puzzled, half 
pleading. ‘“ But I do theenk o’ you, an’ 
it’s verra gude o’ ye to ha’ tuk me oot at 
a’, sir, only Oh, dinna ye see, I 
belong to puir granny.” 

“Then, by George, I wish you belonged 
to me instead. Say, Annice, wouldn’t you 
like it too? Look at me, pretty one, and 
tell me.” 

He wanted another upward glance of 
those wonderful blue eyes, and he got it— 
one hasty, shamefaced, wondering look; 
and then Annice turned and sped off nearly 
at a run homewards. 

“T mustna’ stay longer,” was all she 
said, and Evan had some ado to catch her, 
so swiftly did she skim along among the 
ruts and rabbit-holes, and through the stiff 
fern-brake covering the low hillsides. 

“Did the silly child think I was pro- 
posing to her?” he asked himself with 
some amusement, and called to her to 
stop; but Annice, who did think that and 
nothing else, only hurried on the faster; 
and he was obliged to cease further re- 
monstrance till he had caught and held 
her by both hands. 

“You wilful little sweetheart,” he said 
then, looking down laughingly into her 
timid, blushing face ; ‘“‘aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself for giving me such a run, and 
do you know that I’ve a good mind to 
punish you by running away with you in 
return? You may think yourself lucky if 
I let you off with a kiss instead; only it 
must be from those sweet red lips them- 
selves. I'll not put up with less. What! 
won't you give it me?” as Annice held 
down her head and struggled to free her- 
self from his grasp, pleading to be let go. 
“You shall be let go, perhaps, when you've 
given me my kiss,” he said, smiling and 





make! One would fancy I was an ogre, 
and had never had a kiss from a pretty 
girl before.” 

Annice flashed a quick glance at him, 
still holding her head resolutely away. 
She never doubted but that he was in 
love with her; but there was something in 
his light, mocking tone which touched her 
unpleasantly. Even that proud John never 
vaunted other girls’ kisses to her. 

** Indeed, an’ I dinna see why you suld,” 
she said boldly. “ Ye’ll no make me theenk 
girls are as easy as a’ that.” 

“Easy, you little goose! One would 
think you were talking of some tremendous 
matter, instead of a trifle which many a 
fine lady would think nothing of, but give 
me in @ minute, while you are ducking 
about that provoking little head of yours.” 

“‘T dinna believe ye. It’s no ladies will 
be doin’ such things. Ye’re aye talkin’ 
havers.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
‘havers,’ you little heretic; and ladies are 
much kinder, and do many more things 
than you think, even forme. I know one 
who would walk all the way from London 
on her pretty little feet—prettier than 
yours, young woman, though your eyes 





do beat hers all to fits—if I asked her; 
and if you don’t believe me, you may see 
her for yourself. Open that locket. She 
gave it me, so there! Only I must have 
the kiss for showing it you.” 

There was a silver locket hanging to his 
watch-chain, and as he spoke he pressed a 
spring which opened it and showed the 
face inside to Annice’s eager, curious eyes. 
She ceased to struggle on the instant. 

For it was not a pretty face—not near 
so pretty as her own, as the wayward little 
north-country beauty could see for herself 
—only such a good one, delicate and re- 
fined, with grave sweet eyes looking calmly 
upwards, and smoothly banded hair: a girl 
gently born and reared, and with a gentle- 
woman’s innate purity of look and mien. 
Somehow the sight of it smote rebukingly 
on the little fisher-lassie’s soul, filling it 
with a sudden sense of shame and un- 
worthiness, and seeming to tear a veil of 
flattered vanity from before her eyes. With 
@ reverent womanly impulse, which she 
herself could hardly have defined, she put 
up her hand and quickly closed the locket, 
shutting the desecrated face from her own 
gaze, and lifting her head looked the young 
man in the face with a fearless contempt 
which took him utterly by surprise. Her 





holding her firmly. “ Why, what a fuss to 


rich young voice, with its sweet Northum- 
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brian accent, was trembling with genuine 
feminine contempt as she answered him: 

“ An’ gin she that’s painted there gave 
ye yon portrait, ye suld ne’er ha’ made so 
free wi't as to show it to a common girl 
like me, or ask for ony other kiss than hers. 
Indeed, for a’ your boastin’, I doobt ye’re 
but a puir thing, Mr. Hairkness; an’ I’m 
sorry for the leddy. I’m verra sorry for 
the leddy, an’ yersel’ too.” And before 
Evan could answer her, or take his revenge 
from the honest, quivering lips (he could 
have done it easily enough just then), she 
snatched her hand from him, and darted 
off like a swallow to her own cottage. 

What a relief it was to the excited, 
impetuous girl to find that after all her 
grandmother had not got home before her, 
so that there was none to mark her hasty 
entrance or make enquiries as to where 
she had been during the last hour. She 
never thought that the old woman had 
dropped in to supper with a friend, with 
the cheerful conviction that Annice, having 
John Garth with her, would not feel lonely, 
and that it was high time that the two 
young people came “to a_ settling.” 
Perhaps they would do it under the crisp 
and mellowing influence of the “ knead” 
cakes. 

Alas for the cakes! They still re- 
mained a lump of white dough cast down 
upon the board whence Annice had fled 
after giving John his congé; but why, 
after a hasty glance first at them and then 
round the dim, -fire-lit room, she should 
have shut and bolted the door, and leaning 
her golden head against it, have burst out 
crying like a frightened child, it is hard 
to say. Perhaps, however, it does not 
often occur to a young lady to send two 
lovers to the rightabout in the course of 
the same summer's evening. 

“ An’ I doobt I’ll ne’er see either ane 0’ 
them again,” she sobbed; “but indeed I 
dinna care ef I don’t for him.” 

Of which was she thinking at the 
minute ? 


There was a little stir of talk and gossip 
among some of the worthy folk of Alnmouth 
on the following morning. Good wives 
put their heads together, #nd little in- 
quisitive girls thrast theirs in to listen, 
and got them well thwacked for so doing; 
and a boat that was to have gone out with 
the morning’s light lay hauled up high and 
dry on the beach with no owner near to 
launch it; while a little knot of people, 
composed of at least three old crones, a 








boy, and a hump-backed sailor who spent 
most of his time loafing round the public 
house, stood in the centre of the steep, 
roughly paved little High Street, discussing 
some event of the previous night with an 
eagerness which allowed sundry scraps of 
sentences, such as: “‘ Murder, no ‘else ;” 
“ An’ awfu’ ficht ;” “‘ They say he canna 
recuver,” to reach the curious ears of some 
of the numerous bare-legged, sandy-haired 
children gambolling round about. Annice 
Laidlaw, coming up the street on an errand 
for her grandmother, noticed that two or 
three of these stopped in their play to stare 
and point at her, and one, a red-headed 
little maid of six, pulled an elder sister’s 
arm and cried : 

“There she goos hersel’. 
wicked !” 

Poor Annice half stopped and stared. 
It didn’t seem possible that the words 
could be meant for her; but the child was 
looking directly up in her face, and the 
sister looked, too, and giggled. She was 
just going to ask them what they meant, 
when a bigger girl, whom she knew, and 
who was a sort of rival belle among the 
fishing community of Alnmouth, came 
down the street and called to her. 

“Eh, Annice, who'd ha’ thocht to see ye 
oot this mornin’ ?” 

“ An’ why no’, Sarah Rigg ?” demanded 
Annice. 

“Oo, ef ye dinna ken yersel’ why no’ 
there’s no use in askin’. But ef I’d been 
the deith o’ my luver I know I couldna’ 
ha’ flaunted mysel’ i’ the toon street the 
day after his deid body had been tuk 
oot o’t.” 

Annice turned as white as thistle-down, 
and clutched the other girl’s arm in her 
little brown hands. 

“Sarah Rigg, what d’ye mean?” she 
stammered fiercely. Who's deid, an’ what 
is it a’ ye’re talkin’ aboot ?” 

“Who's deid! Who but your luver, 
John Garth, fightin’ wi’ big Andy Robson, 
at the inn; but eh, ye ken weel eneuch 
aboot it, an’ mair beside if what folks say 
be true.” 

“Folks! What do folks say ?” asked 
Annice blankly. “But John—John dead!” 
she gasped ont, forgetting all the rest. 
“Oh! Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, it can’t be 
true!” 

“Weel, ye ken best of coorse,” replied 
her tormentor calmly; “ an’ as for folks, 
they only say what Andy Robson did—that 
ye’d tuik up wi’ a gentleman from Loondon, 
an’ were gaun away for his licht o’ luve. 
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Eh, lass, I’ve seen him foolin’ roun’ your 
granny’s mysel’; and Andy said he saw 
him coortin’ wi’ you at the back o’ the 
hoose, an’ watched him later go into you 
i’ the doosk whin your granny were oot. 
He was just chaffin’ aboot it wi’ a few 
frien’s at the Duke’s Airms whin John 
Garth came in an’ But, there, ye’ll be 
weel acquented wi’ the whole tale a’ready ; 
an’ I canna’ stan’ haverin’ here longer.” 
“Ye’ll stand here till ye’ve tauld me all 
on’t,” cried Annice passionately, her pretty 





face all blanched and quivering still ; “‘ not 
aboot me, that’s a’ a cruel lee, but never | 
mind it; tell me aboot John—tell me | 
aboot John, for pity’s sake, Sarah, an’ | 
leave the rest.” 

“John? Why, he stuid a minnte| 
behint them, an’ then he oot an’ caught | 
Andy by the thrawt, an’ says he, ‘’Tis a | 
lee, ye cooard, every worrd ; an’ I daur ye | 
to say ’t again, or aught else again a maid | 
o’ yer ain toun!’ an’ wi’ that he gave him | 
one heft an’ sent him sprawlin’ on the | 
flure. Andy was oop in a minute and 
wrastled wi’ ’m; an’ then the lads came 
roun’ to pairt them, but’twas just too late, 
for whether Andy threw John again’ the 
stoun wa’ or no | canna say, but he just 
droppet like a log; an’ they tell me he’s 
ne’er spoke a woord sence, an’ his puir 
mither’s fairly broken-hairted. Ye ken 
weel the store she set by ’m; but—eh, 
Annice ! wherever’s the lass runnin’ noo P” 

For Annice had suddenly released her 
companion’s arm, and darted off up the 
street. She knew it all now, or thought 
she did, and was speeding in the direction 
of the Garths’ house, a low, grey stone, 
red-tiled cottage, like all the rest, but built 
at one extremity of the town, and looking 
across the links to where Coquet Island 
with its-white lighthouse glittered in the 
sunshine. She could not believe John was 
dead, and dead fighting for her good name. 
She must go to him, see him, tell him he 
was right all along, and that she cared for 
him and him only—aye, even if his mother 
cursed her. Oh! surely Heaven would be 
pitiful and let him hear her. And so she 
flew on, up the rough narrow lane which 
led to the cottage; her light feet tripping 
and stumbling among the stones; the big 
tears running unheeded over her cheeks, 
and falling on to the fluttering ends of her 
white kerchief; her breath coming and 
going in quick gasping sobs; until she 





almost dashed against a big man with one 
arm bandaged against his chest, and who 
was coming down the lane as if to meet 
her. He put out his sound arm, for- 
tunately the right one, and caught her 
just in time, his face full of wonder and 
apprehension. 

‘Why, Annice—Annice lassie! What's 
to do wi’ ye? Child, for God’s sake dinna 
tak on that way.” 

For it was John Garth himself; his sun- 
burnt, rugged face rather pale, but other- 
wise much the same as usual; and she 
had flung both her soft arms round him, 
and was clinging to him like a babe to 
its mother, trembling from head to foot 
and crying so bitterly she could hardly 
articulate. 

“Eh, John, John, they tauld me ye were 
deid. Deid, an’ I culd na see ye any more; 
an’ noo I see ye’re sair hairrt, an’ oh, oh, 
oh, it’s a’ my fault. But I did care for ye, 
John. I did, an’I on’y took ae walk wi’ 
him because I was angeret wi’ you for 
scoldin’ me; an’ thin I sint him awa’. I 
thocht ye were too masterfu’, an’ I was 
prood; but oh, John, John, ef ye’ll only 
take me back the noo, an’ let me coom t’ye 
when ye will, I’ll be sae gude, an’ I'll never 
vex you or the mither any more; an’ I'll 
wairrk, aye, nicht an’ day for ye both till 
your puir airm’s well, ef ye can o’ny forgive 
me, John.” 

“Forgive ye, lassie!” said John. He 
was holding her very tight, her golden 
head hidden on his breast above the broken 
limb, and there was a wonderful light and 
sweetness in the fisherman’s hard, honest 
face. ‘My ain wee sweethairt, ef I had 
no airms left d’ye no theenk my hairt wuld 
be strong eneuch to hauld ye in it again 
the whole wairld. Aye, lass, even ef ye 
had naught to give me in retairn. Coom 
in an’ dry your eyes, Annice. "T'was ill o’ 
folk to fricht my sma’ sweet wifey wi’ sic 
a foolish maitter. Why, even the mither’ll 
tell ye ’twill be a’ richt in a week.” 
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